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INTRODUCTION. 


- To feci 

iVc are not what we liave been; and to deem 
We are not wliat we should be ; and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal, 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught— 
Paisiim or feeling—purpose, grief, or zeal; 
IVhicli is the tyrant spirit of our thoughtj^' 

Is a stern task of soul—no matter—it is taught. 

Byron. 


How many of the genuine feelings of human 
nature have been repressed and spoiled by the 
(^oldness of those outward forms which consti¬ 
tute so great a proportion of our education! 

We enter into the world with buoyant feel¬ 
ings, fresh and “thick-coming fancies,” enthusi¬ 
astic anticipation—with hearts and hands open 
to the impression and impulses of love, friend- 
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ship, and generosity, and with a multitude of 
senses and passions, all promising jJeasure in 
their pursuit and their gratification. 

We feel the genuine tears of sympathy spring 
into our eyes at a tale of distress; and while 


The world to our unpractised hearts 
A flattering prospect shows ; 

Our fancy forms a thousand schemes 
Of gay delights and golden dreams. 
And undisturb'd repose : 


we find our young pulses hounding with de¬ 
light at* the sight of beauty, and experience a 
thousand sensations which impel us to an inti¬ 
mate intercourse of hearts with our fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; and the first thing we are taught in life, 
is to unlearn these early lessons of our nature : 
to repress these delightful springings of the 
heart— 

To shut up all the passages of joy— 

and to substitute the coldness of educated 
ceremony for these bursts of genuine feelings. 
We are taught to repress our generosity, to 
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Lov,fi is no longer the buoyant pure, and 
generous passion, that has excitea the hearts 
which experienced it to the greatest actions 
to accomplish its gratification; but is a mere 
wry^d generally used, only because, it is found 
ill the v^tibulary of our language with a parti¬ 
cular meaning attached to it, as certain law- 
terms are still in vogue, although the spirit 
which rendered them necessary has long since 
expired. Like those who by artificial light 
put out that of the day; so have we, by bor- 
roweil forms and fashions, destroyed the sun¬ 
light of our own natural and best feefings: 


And Love’s and Friendship’s finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 


In short, love, friendship, feeling of every kind, 
are all under the prescriptive rules of society. 
Young men are educated with the view to mak¬ 
ing or increasing their fortune by marriage; and 
young women, with no other idea than that of 
forming an establishment. This is, perhaps, 
more applicable to the latter than to the former; 
since the very first lesson a woman receives, is 
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to disguise her real sentiments; this engenders 
artifice ; artifice in time, annihilates the feeling 
which originally existed; and instead of the 
noble, generous nature of woman — for her 
nature is noble and generous—^we have- the 
sophisticated pieces of animated ' wax-work, 
which form the aggregate of female society; 
fair and pure to look upon, as the drifted snow, 
and irenerally quite as cold. 

I appeal to my female readers,—if they do 
not throw my book down with indignation at the 
last sentence,—whether they have no recollec¬ 
tion of tue first budding feelings of their heart 
being thus repressed by some prim mahogany 
governess,—some starched prude who put her 
conventional notions of propriety upon the first 
sensibilities of their nature, precisely in the same 
manner as she put the back-board upon their 
shoulders, or their feet into the stocks. ^Jut 
what a pity is it, that as their forms swell. into 
the full maturity of beauty, and when the bub¬ 
bling feelings of the heart ought to grow into 
generous passion, that these feelings should re¬ 
trograde under a discipline which withers them 
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into inanity ! What a pity, that, as their lovely 
forms expand, their minds and hearts should 
contract; that, as they become more capable of 
bestowing and of receiving enjoyment from their 
«aetural feelings, that these feelmgs should, like 
their^^owing tresses, be subjected to the curl¬ 
ing-irons of ceremony! What a pity that love 
should be taught to be considered as crime; 
that enthusiasm should be proscribed as folly; 
and that conventional ceremony, and Us choses 
convenables, should be the only things impressed 
upon the minds of youthful female^ as of con¬ 
sequence to be observed! 

What a number of noble creatures are thus 
spoiled! How many of our best and purest 
pleasures are thus marred! How many of 
the solaces and resources of mankind ruined! 
How many 'generous mothers and affectionate 
wives perverted; while man is condemned to 
take a cold creature of ceremony to his arms 
instead of a woman warm with all the mind and 
heart and feeling with which nature had en¬ 
dowed her, for the purpose of delighting his 
senses, in health and happiness—and soothing 
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bis paiqs and anxieties, in sickness and in soroow! 
'£nthuliasm seems scouted as much as though 
it meant, in our acceptation of it, the literal 
translation of the Greek word, which Voltaire 
renders by the words emotion d’entrailles: f . 
did it literally mean nothing more, it could not 
be more avoided than i^ is at present. 

And yet, perhaps, when we look through the 
world and observe the various arts which the 
insidious and vicious of the other sex spread 
around them, this coldness may be deemed ne¬ 
cessary as »a defence; and mothers and gover¬ 
nesses find an excuse for the repression of feel¬ 
ing in the dangers to which it is exposed. 

The apology for this is indeed to be found 
in the coquetry of woman, and in the heart¬ 
lessness of man. 

It has been observed by poetical botanists, 
that there is not a flower that has not a worm 
ready to prey upon and destroy its beauties; 
and thus it is that a young heart seldom gives 
way to warm and generous impulses, without 
findmg some one heartless enough to take ad¬ 
vantage of these young and inexperienced feel- 
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ing j; and who having excited, too often betrays 
them by desertion. 

A young man goes inexperienced into so¬ 
ciety—admires some beauty—and> encouraged 
ISy h^^onduct, gives up his whole soul to his 
first love. The moment, however, he has com¬ 
pleted her triumph by t> declaration of his pas¬ 
sion, he finds that it has been bestowed upon a 
heartless coquette, who cares not for the pang 
she has inflicted, and derides the affection she 
has inspired. 

A girl with a warm and feeling heart is 
sought by some Rou6, whose sole aim is to in¬ 
spire a passion which it is never his intention 
to gratify. He does everything but declare 
himself.—^The nature of his attentions—the tone 
of his voice—everything conveys an indicatiou 
of his love; but he keeps just out of that pale, 
within which he knows if he passes, hii explicit 
purpose must be declared; and he thus leads 
on a young heart, “ sick with deferred hope,” 
till he quits it to weep that it should have de¬ 
voted its earliest, purest, and best feelings to 
such a worthless coxcomb. 
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There is, however, a medium betweec the 
coldness of mere conventional propriety, and 
the uurepressed exuberance of nature. Let a 
sound judgment be placed as a sentinel upon 
the feelings, and they will be more lil^y /.» 
lead to happiness than if totally repress^. 

We would have wojnen creatures of nature, 
as well as of education; we would have their 
hearts as well as their heads cultivated, and 
not find them as they now too often are,— 
flowers, like those discovered by our late tra¬ 
vellers to the North Pole, beautiful to the eye, 
but enclosed in an icicle, which in melting 
destroyed them. * 


' Captain Lyon’s Journal. 
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CHAPTER I, 

A CONTRAST. 


—————girl, 10 cold and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 

Forget thyself to marble • 

-a daughter fair. 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair j * 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles. 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek. 

Milton. 


“For shame! for shame! Agnes, to come 
bursting into the room so rudely, and with your 
hair all hanging about so negligently;—is that 
like a lady ?” exclaimed Lady Pomeroy; as her 
niece, a lively dark-eyed girl of about ten years 
of age, with a profusion of black curls waving 
in natural ringlets over her dark but clear fore- 
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head, came jumping and laughing into *Hhe 
dining-parlour, to partake of the dessert, and 
of a parental kiss after dinner. 

“ Why do you not imitate your sister Amelia? 
—you see she does not come in such a hu’^-},' 
pursued the same lady, as her eye turned to¬ 
wards the door with en approving glance at 
a fine fair-haired girl of eleven, who walked 
quietly and demurely into the room, and dropping 
a D’Egville curtsey at her entrance, made the 
round of the table; turning first one cheek, and 
then the other, to her parents and her aunt, 
without the possibility of discomposing either 
the economy of her own ringlets, or, like her 
sister, disturbing anybody by her boisterous 
caresses. 

“ Your aunt speaks truly, Agnes,” said her 
father; “ you are growing too old to give way 
to this childishness, and you will indeed do 
Well to begin to imitate the manners of* Amelia.” 

THm buoyant spirit of the youthful Agnes 
was, for a moment, checked by the reproof of 
her aunt, and by the severe glance of her fa¬ 
ther; but it soon revived, when she looked 
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timHily into the face of her mother, who gazed 
tenderly and half pityingly on her, as she press¬ 
ed her warmly to her bosom, when she came 
to her end of the table, a place she invariably 
s«i]^t the last; because there she was sure to 
gain a small portion of her mother’s chair, 
and fruit; and with her she could chat and 
laugh, and give vent to all the childish and 
volatile spirits with which nature bad blessed 
her. 

“ You should consider, my dear,” said the 
mother in an apologetic tone, “ tjbat Agnes 
has not had the advantage that Amelia pos¬ 
sesses in living so much with her aunt; and 
consequently, her spirits are not so much under 
control: neither has she enjoyed the tuition 
of D’Egville, to r^^te her movements, nor 
of Crivelli to modulate her not a number 
of other privileges which the kindoeM of Lady 
Pomeroy has procured for her sister.” 

These words were accompauied with a glance 
which almost beqioke ga adsdnition and a 
love of the little bmag who was the sub¬ 
ject of her apdbgy, greater than that which 
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•he felt for her whose superiortty her wvrds 
acknowledged. 

But there was an appearanoe of melancholy, 
almost allied to pity, in this glance, which 
would have given an atteative observe^,tl» 
idea that she was looking into futurity, and 
dreading the effects gf that acute sensibility 
which formed the principal characteristic of the 
young Agnes. Perhaps, at this moment, her 
memory glanced back to the time when her 
own heart leaped and bounded with all the 
young energies of incipient feeling;—when the 
tear of pity, or the smile of gladness, was al> 
ways ready to spring, at the slightest call, to 
her own lips and eyes. Perhaps, too, her ima¬ 
gination traced, with that power which it has 
of collecting and remembering the events and 
condensing results of whole years into the 
•pace of a moment, the long series of coldness 
by which all these young feelings had been 
checked and deadened, from the period of her 
sacrificing her first love at the shrine of filial 
duty and affection, to that in which she was 
now sitting, herself the mother of a being 
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pos>ae»sed of all titose feelings, by the encourage- 
jnent and the^subsequent blight of which she had 
been condoned to a life of perpetual proba¬ 
tion ; and she almost wished that the heart of her 
thsdipg Agnes was as cold as the world in which 
it was created to exist. 

“ It is time, Mrs. Fleming,” said her hus¬ 
band in tus formal and imperturbaUe manner, 
“ that Agnes should enjoy the advantages you 
speak of. Nature may do well enough for the 
canaille, but I would have my daughter well 
taught, and well bred; and we cannot be too 
much obliged to my sister Lady Pomeroy, for 
the infinite pains she has taken with Amelia. 
Lady Pomeroy, will you send D’Egville to Mrs. 
Fleming to-morrow ? ” 

Lady Pomeroy, who was quite as much an 
advocate for artificial education as her brother, 
gladly undertook the task. Mrs. Fleming, as 
usual, did not object, though she thought the 
natural movements of her darling Agnes far 
more graceful than any that could be given by 
»t; while Agnas herself only saw in the pro¬ 
position the delight of having a dancing-mas- 
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ter, without anticipating the restraint her 
hitherto free limbs were condemned to undergo. 

The iudulgence, however, of any appearance 
of extravagant pleasure, was repressed by the 
frowns of her father, and by her aunt’s dL-cct- 
ing her to imitate the quiet and lady-like 
behaviour of her sister, who divided her fruit, 
and sipped her wine, as though she had no 
pleasure in partaking of them; and dipped 
her taper fingers into the crystal finger-glass 
with all the airs and graces of a little woman of 
fashion. 

It had been fixed that they should''this 
evening visit the theatre; and notwithstand¬ 
ing all her mother’s coaxing and hushing, Agnes 
could not restrain her impatience at the delay 
of the carriage; she started at every sound, 
with an exclamation of “ There it is!” and on 
each disappointment, rather vehemently ex¬ 
pressed her fear of being too late. 

All this was frowned at by her father, and 
nodded down by her aunt; while Amelia felt, 
or at least betrayed, no impatience or any anti¬ 
cipation of pleasure. 
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At length the carriage was announced. Ag¬ 
nes sprang from her mother’s knee; her shawl 
was thrown hastily round her shoulders, without 
any regard to appearance or form; -and she was 
in"tl^ hall and ready to depart, while her sister’s 
maid was still folding a cashmere gracefully on 
the neck of Amelia, under the superintendence 
of Lady Pomeroy. 

In spite of the delays occasioned by the 
ceremony of dressing out her sister, and of her 
father’s methodical movements, which to the 
imagination of poor Agnes, seemed to proceed 
in doubly-slow time this evening, they ar¬ 
rived at the theatre just as the curtain was 
rising. 

Agues could scarcely repress her delight 
as she first caught a glimpse of the stage from 
the private-box; for Mr. Fleming’s ideas of 
propriety would not permit the close contact 
with strangers, which is occasioned by the oc¬ 
cupation of a public one ; though Agnes could 
not help fancying that she should see much 
better in front of the theatre, than from one of 
the sides, where she was perpetually stretching 
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her neck out of thp box, to the great dtscom- 
•fiture of her father, and to the horror of her 
well-bred amt. 

To W, t\ie scene '•ras a new one, and every 
part of it afforded her pleasure; the po.|>iti— 
the chandeliers—the house—the scenery—by 
turns extorted exclamations of childish de¬ 
light ; and she was perpetually directing her 
mother’s attention, who alone heeded her, to 
one or other of the objects which excited ^ r 
admiration. 

In the *mean time, Amelia sat in the front of 
the box, with the folds of her cashmere undis¬ 
turbed ; the pride of her father and aunt, and 
certainly very beautiful. 

As the play proceeded, the raptures of Ag¬ 
nes subsided : she became silent and attentive— 
wrapt up in the scene she was witnessing, her 
whole soul seemed absorbed in the horrors of 
the tragedy before them; when, to the con¬ 
sternation of Lady Pomeroy, at a moment 
when the whole house was wrapt in silent ad¬ 
miration of the powers of Mrs. Siddons, poor 
Agues burst into a convulsive fit of tears, which 
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were beyond h«r power to restrain or control, 
and her tender mother was obliged to hush her 
to tranquillity in a retired part of the box, by 
repeated representations that the scene was but 
fictitious. 

It was some time, however, before she could 
imagine that all which ^e had seen was not 
real; nor did she quite overcome her feelings of 
terror and regret at the catastrophe of Isabella, 
until the humours of the harlequinade which 
awed, again absorbed her attention. 

Here again her laughter at the trjcks of the 
clown and pantaloon; her surprise at the agility 
of Harlequin and Columbine; and her childish 
exclamations of wonder at metamorphoses, 
which seemed to realise all that she had read 
in the Fairy Tales that constituted part of her 
infantine library, once more offended the punc¬ 
tilious biemeance of Lady Pomeroy. 

During the whole exhibition, Amelia sat 
apparently an attentive spectator; but her cold 
and beautiful blue eye denoted no sympathy 
with the scene; her countenance betrayed no 
wonder at the tricks of the pantomime; nor 
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could all the contortions of the clown pioduce 
more than a quiet smile upon her well-formed 
lips. And yet Amelia had not witnessed the 
tragedy withoiit feeling ; nor did she now con¬ 
template the wonders of the pantomime ^Lout 
pleasure; but she had been schooled into a re¬ 
pression of all its appearances. She had been 
taught that the expressions of wonder or any 
show of sensibility was unpolite and unlady-like. 
And the outward ease which she was thus com¬ 
pelled to wear, was gradually indurating the 
heart beqeath it. It was already acting as a 
frost upon the stream of her youthful disposition, 
and nipping the generosity of her nature in the 
bud. 

At length the curtain dropped, and shut the 
magic scene from the still-straining eyes of 
Agnes. And which of us does not remember 
the regret with which we in childhood have 
seen the dark-green curtain descending, pnd 
covering the splendours of the temple of 
pantomime, its tinsel waters, and its glittering 
canvas pillars? Who does not recollect the 
melancholy with which we have seen the an- 
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dience hurry out of the theatre, and the 
candle-snuffer , put out the lights and hang the 
aprons over the boxes ; and with which we turn 
from the bright imagination of the poet and the 
paiTn-^r to the dull realities of our lives ? How 
little do we then imagii.e that in a few, a very 
few years, we shall wait* impatiently for that 
which then gave us so much pain; and that we 
shall have the greatest difficulty in keeping our 
eyes open to witness objects from which we then 
deprived so much delight, that we imagine we 
wish them to endure for ever! 

Not all the influence of her mother, nor the 
formal reproofs of her father and aunt, could 
repress the prattle of Agnes as the carriage 
whirled them home. Question followed ques¬ 
tion, and wonder succeeded wonder, as she re¬ 
capitulated all she had seen : and Amelia was 
buried in sleep long before Agnes had finished 
her relation of all the wonders she had witnessed 
to her maid. 

Mrs. Fleming had contemplated the dif¬ 
ferent characters of her children, as they were 
exhibited that evening, with equal regret. She 
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monrned over the schooled mannerism of the 
one, as much as she dreaded the acute sensibi¬ 
lities of the other. She would have warmed, 

■f- 

had she possessed the power, the heart and 
feelings of Amelia with a little of the Pioffie- 
thean fire which burnt too strongly in the spirit 
of Agnes—a spirit alus, too like her own, and 
which, as she recalled all the early scenes of her 
own existence, made her tremble for the happi¬ 
ness of her daughter. She sighed— 


——to tliink bow soon that brow 
In grief might lose ils every ray, 
And that light heart, so joyous now, 
Almost forgot it once was gay. 


As these scenes and circumstances recurred to 
her imagination and remembrance, she mentally 
exclaimed—“ Ought I not rather to school her 
into the insensibility of her sister, than en¬ 
courage feelings which may blossom only to be 
blighted ? Is it not better for her to be insen¬ 
sible to the more exquisite pleasures of our 
nature, than run the hazard of their being 
turned to bitterness, as mine have been 
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YeV with all the experience of her own 
blighted hopes, with all the remembrance of 
the miseries entailed on her by, her own acute 
sense of feeling, she could not resolve to wish 
the'Awart of Agnes to be cold or inanimate. ' 

But the sensibility of her nature was now 
daily developing to the anxious observation ot 
an affectionate and trembling mother; who, 
for the sake of her child, began to dread that 
death, which she had long anticipated from her 
increasing feebleness, but which had no terrors 
for her in its approach. 

She now, however, saw the necessity of a 
kind directing hand; and too plainly perceived 
that the severity of ceremony which charac¬ 
terised Mr. Fleming, was not adapted to the 
education and guidance of such a heart and 
mind as those of Agnes were, in their germs, 
and promised to be in their maturity. 

She determined, therefore, to struggle with 
the incipient consumption which had already 
tinted her cheek with that bright and beautiful 
spot, which has too often deceived both its 
victims and their friends. Alas! the very strug- 
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gle for life under such a disease only tends^ to its 
speedier exhaustion. But for her young and in¬ 
nocent child she could resolve to live, although 
life had long lost all its charms for her; to sub¬ 
due the excess of feeling, which had alread/be¬ 
gun to display itself, without banishing it entirely; 
to regulate her sensibilities, without annihila¬ 
ting them; to place a sound judgment, and a 
pure sense of religion, as sentinels over an ex¬ 
uberant fancy, and a wild imagination, was 
the plan of education which occupied the mind 
of this tender mother, as she reclined upon her 
sleepless pillow; and for which of us has not 
the pillow of a parent been sleepless through 
many a long night?—for which of us has it not 
been bathed with tears of agonising anxiety as 
to the future welfare of a beloved child? 

As her love mingled with her fears for Agnes, 
a mother’s voice breathed a fervent prayer to 
the great Director of all hearts for the happi¬ 
ness of her child. 

Does not such an humble prayer ascend more 
gratefully, direct from the heart, and dictated 
by the feelings, to the throne of the Almighty, 
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tlian the ritual which form prescribes, though 
clothed with all the magnificence of language, 
and chanted amidst the imposing solemnities 
of sacerdotal ceremony, 

Wliere pealing organs swrtl the note of praise. 


VOL. I. 
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CHAFTER II. 

BETBOSPECTION. 


And now the weary traveller attains 
Some towering height—at last 
’ He rests in his career, and backward looks 
O’er forests dark and lengthy plains, 

At rushing torrents, babbling brooks. 
Beauties and barrenness, that alike 
Upon his mind with melancholy strike, 
Because they are past. 

Akon. 


The early history of Mrs. Fleming was that 
of many young women whose fashion is supe¬ 
rior to their fortune, and whose parents rather 
consider the establishment than the happiness 
of their child. Born with all the genuine feel¬ 
ings of her sex, with a heart capable of loving 
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warmly, and with ideas that marriag’e should be 
the result only of affection, she |ielded her 
young heart to its first impulsed in favour of a 
person a few years' older than herfelf, wlu^e ta- 
lents for conversation and powers of entertain- 
mont had iliiJe him a frequent and a 
guest at her father’s table. 

To procure establishments for a oamerons 
family, was the great and only ambition of her 
mother. Lady Mary Dornton. 

It was this lady’s policy, therefore, to render 
her dinner-table and drawing-room as attractive, 
as gaiety, talent, and entertainment, could make’ 
/hem; and she felt proud in the contemplation 
of her success, as three married daughters some¬ 
times graced the paternal board, while the 
scions of many of her contemporary rival ma¬ 
trons yet moved on in single blessedness. 

She had still, howev er, a daughter to dispose 
of; and the Honourable Mr. Dornton’s declining 
health made her dread a circumstance which, 

»by leaving her only in possession of a widow’s 
jointure, would prevent the continuance of her 
system, and deprive them of the advantages and 
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facilities which crowded drawing-rooms and 
quadrilles and duets afford to young ladies and 
manoeuTring mammas. 

Lady Mary had married a* younger brother, 
and was not like some of her contemporaries, 
whose fortunes enabled them to render their 
houses and tables attractive by the sumptuous¬ 
ness of their feasts, and the splendour of her 
entertainments; she therefore had recourse to 
all the talent of the day, as an attraction to 
counterbalance the advantage which superior 
fortunes gave so many of her competitors in the 
field of matrimonial speculation. 

To have written a poem or a play, or to be 
celebrated for either instrumental or vocal per¬ 
formances, or, in short, to be celebrated for any 
hing, was a sure passport to the parties of Lady 
Mary Dorn ton. 

She had sufficient taste and discrimination 
herself to feel the superiority of intellectual over 
merely sensual gratification: she felf that the wit 
which presided as the tutelar deity of her own 
dinners, rendered them superior in attraction to 
the wines which sparkled in such expensive 
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variety at those of others; and she herself paid 
a tribute to this superiority by her own enjoy¬ 
ment of the “feast of reason and the flow 
of soul” which she provided for others.. But, 
alas! she forgot that these very means were 
perpetual impediments in the way of her own 
success, by showing the superiority of talent 
over rank and fortune. She forgot that the 
liveliness of the pennyless wit only served to 
make the dulness of the man of ten thousand a 
year more conspicuous; not that dulness and 
ten thousand a year are synonimous; for there 
really arc some people with twice this income 
who are very pleasant fellows and very loveable 
persons in spite of it. 

Unfortunately for Lady Mary’s system, when 
the wit and observation of a man are sharpened 
by a collision with the world, in all the various 
states in which it is shown at sessions, and 
assizes, and in the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, and the numberless other scenes in which 
' active talent is employed, together with the 
perpetual exercise of ingenuity and eloquence, 
—it generally makes the younger brother who is 
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brought up to the bar, a pleasanter fellow and 
a more agreeable lover than the elder one who 
is brought up to the estate. 

But younger brothers were not Lady Mary’s 
objects now, though she had not disdained one 
in her youth. Thejy were not likely to afford 
establishments of sufficient consequence to pro¬ 
vide her a periodical residence when the dreaded 
event we have alluded to should occur ; and it 
was her plan that her daughters’ houses should 
be such as would enable them to return in kind, 
in her old age and widowhood, that which she 
had done for them in their youth; in short, in 
all their establishments, she had an eye to her 
own future comforts. 

Unfortunately, however, her scheme, though 
it eventually succeeded, kept the hearts of her 
daughters in a perpetual state of rebellion 
against their interests. They could, not asso¬ 
ciate with talent without feeling its influence ; 
they could not hear soft and sweet music from 
the voice of one man, resplendent repartee from < 
the lips of another, and feel a deep interest in 
the voyages, adventures, and “ hair-breadth 
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’scapes ” of a third, and turn round and bestow 
their admiration and affection upon one who 
was perhaps looking only with envy upon these 
qualifications without possessing any of them, 
and whose only claim to admiration was a title 
or an estate unencumbered by any thing but his 
own dulness and stupidity. 

Yet this was precisely what Lady Mary 
wished and expected her daughters to do; and 
consequently there was not one of them married 
to the man whom her own heart would have 
preferred, had it been left free and unbiassed in 
its choice. 

It has often struck us that the heads of a 
family are not justified in the admission of any 
person into the intimate society of their children, 
to whom, should an attachment occur, there 
would be any decided objection. They should 
recollect that young hearts do not discriminate 
like old heads, and should be careful how they 
introduce talent, cheerfulness, and pleasantry, 
' united with youth and perhaps personal attrac¬ 
tion, while their possessors are persons to whom 
they would object as husbands for their daugh- 
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ters. Yet of this imprudence how many pa¬ 
rents are guilty! They themselves are pleased 
merely with the talent which excites in them 
only admiration; and they seem to forget that 
in younger minds and hearts this sensation is 
too likely to be accompanied by softer feel¬ 
ings, which may give a colour to future exist¬ 
ence. - 

Happily for all but Mrs. Fleming, they were 
possessed of hearts which soon gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged the prudence of their mother, and 
which soon forgot their early predilections in 
favour of sentiment, in the contemplation and 
enjoyment of equipage and splendour. 

Unluckily for Agnes, the subject of our present 
episode and the mother of our heroines, her heart 
was more deeply susceptible of its first impres¬ 
sions. She could not love and forget; her feel¬ 
ings once aroused, she could not find a Lethean 
draught either in pleasure or in splendour to 
bury the remembrance of them in oblivion. 
Oh what a happy art is forgetfulness! from 
how many pangs does it save us! how many 
a heart has it prevented from breaking! and 
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to how many minds has it restored peace and 
tranquillity! 

Among those who were frequent and welcome 
guests at the table and in the drawing-room of 
Lady Mary Dornton, was Augustus Clifton. 
He had just quitted college, and had com- 
menced his literary career by a poem, which 
had given notoriety to his name, and which of 
course became a visiting ticket to parties where 
talent was the passport for admittance. 

But Clifton was not a hackneyed poet. His 
production was that of impulse rather than of 
education. He had pourtrayed the passions, 
not as he had read of them, but as he felt 
them growing up in his own heart. He was 
a poet by nature, and all nature appeared 
to his young and unsullied imagination but 
as a beautiful poem;—he considered all his 
undefined longings, all his incipient passions, 
only as so many legitimate passports to enjoy¬ 
ment. He had indeed the mind of a true poet 
-j-he looked at every thing abstractedly—he 
loved nature—he loved the world, and called 
it a beautiful world, because all things seemed 
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to conspire to liis wishes. He loved fame too, 
and wished to live in futurity—he could not 
bear that with his life his name should pass 
away—he wished that it might be enrolled 
among the master spirits of poetry in the Abbey 
—he wished posterity to read it recorded with 
those from whose works he quoted so frequently 
and so aptly—he could not bear that 

He should be left, forgotten in the dust, 

When fate, relenting, lets the flower revive. 

One vigorous effort of a young mind had 
gained him a celebrity which he was inex¬ 
perienced enough to suppose would stand him 
in the stead of rank and fortune; he imagined 
the caresses and the invitations he received on 
all hands to be the permanent result of respect 
for his talents, instead of the evanescent feeling 
which would last only so long as he could afford 
entertainment. He believed the professions of 
assistance which he received to be sincere, aqd 
imagined that he saw a hand ready to help him 
up every step of the ladder of fame, and that 
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fortune waited to welcome him at the to^ 
of it. 

He was yet to learn that selfish vanity, was 
the groundwork of all the kindness he received, 
and that the moment his presence ceased* to 
gratify this passion in his admirers, they would 
cease to remember that he existed. 

He little thought that his patrons of the 
moment would treat him as they did their 
champagne, enjoy its sparkling ijualities, and 
dash aside the bottle which contained them the 
moment they ceased to exhilarate. 

Unfortunately for poor Mrs. Fleming, at the 
moment of Clifton’s first introduction, her too¬ 
ther’s mind was so intensely occupied with her 
manoeuvres to make her third daughter the 
lady of a young baronet who had succeeded to 
an estate of sevto» thousand a year, that she was 
permitted unmolested to form her own little 
coteries in the drawing-room, to secure the arm 
and the companionship of the one she liked best 
|o the dinner-table, and was allowed sufficient 
leisure to see and appreciate the talent which 
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was considered by her mother only as an ap¬ 
pendage to her party. 

There was an artless buoyancy in the con¬ 
versation of Augustus that rendered it quite 
unlike that of the hackneyed diner-out and that 
of the professed wits, who appeared made up 
‘for the occasion; and Agnes thought she per¬ 
ceived under all his brilliancy, a goodness of 
heart and a generosity of nature which she had 
herself sense and heart enough to appreciate 
far beyond the qualities which merely afforded 
entertainment. There was likewise that con¬ 
geniality of disposition and sentiment so often 
existing between young, lively, and virtuous 
minds at their first entrance into the world, 
which drew them together. She found in his 
conversation all her own feelings expressed in 
much better and stronger language than that 
in which she could dress them up. Her heart 
silently acquiesced in the propriety of all he said, 
until imperceptibly he became the lawgiver to 
her feelings—the glass in which she moulded 
every action of her life; and she found herself 
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perpetually thinking; what he would say of this, 
and what he would think of that. 

On his part, he was charmed with her naJvete, 
and his heart was flattered by her evident though 
silent admiration. In time, he strove only to 
shine in her^yes; and at any sally of his wit, 
he turned to her smile as tlie principal meed of 
approbation. In short, what with music and 
poetry, and congelftality of sentiment, they went 
on and on, till they found themselves passion¬ 
ately in love with each other; and nnfortu- 
nately not with thaf evanescent passion, the 
result of a few quadrilles and fine speeches, 
but with a love arising from a knowledge of 
the qualities of each other’s hearts. 

Young and ingenuous, they were not long in 
coming to an explanation, or at least to an un¬ 
derstanding of each other’s sentiments; for feel¬ 
ings like theirs required no set forms of speech 
to make them known. Their eyes, the sound of 
each other’s voices, their parting and meeting 
tremors, the searching looks of the one and the 
retiring glances of the other, soon disclosed more 
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than whole hours of formal declaration could 
have done. 

At length, however, the moment of declara¬ 
tion came; the tongue gave utterance to those 
feelings which the eyes had already expressed; 
mutual vows, such vows as pas^ woman’s lips 
but once, and springing warm from the heart, 
were given and received, and they felt rich 
in all the feelings of a fii^^and young love; 
and who is there that under Jhis influence does 
not overlook every obstacle to its gratification ? 
What difiiculties does it n?t hide from the inex¬ 
perienced or blinded eyes of the lovers ! what 
path does it not smooth ! what prospect does it 
not brighten! 

It was thus with Augustus and Agnes. He 
felt that within him which might procure for¬ 
tune, though he was not possessed of it; and 
she fondly thought that her parents would over¬ 
look this deficiency, as she was the only person 
who would have to suffer the privations arising 
from its absence. 

Filled with these ideas, they gave themselves 
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up to the indulgence of their mutual love, nor 
woke from their pleasing dream until the third 
sister was married ; and Lady Mary Dornton in¬ 
formed Agnes that proposals had been made in 
due form for her hand by Mr. Fleming, the only 
son of the rich Russian merchant whose wealth 
enabled him to outvie in splendour the proudest 
and the oldest aristocracy of the country. 

Poor Agnes! it was some time before she 
could even bring to memory the person of this 
man, who now declared himself a candidate for 
her hand. He had sat unnoticed amidst the 
brilliant sallies of wit which graced her mo¬ 
ther's table; and it was a long time before 
Lady Mary could bring to her recollection a 
very formal gentleman, who had twice asked 
her to dance a quadrille, and had three or four 
times taken wine with her at dinner. 

When at length she did recollect a precise 
young gentleman, dressed to the very nicety of 
propriety, full of set speeches upon points of 
etiquette and appearance in the world, and was 
told by her mother that she must prepare to re¬ 
ceive this gentleman as her husband in a tone 
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that seemed so peremptory, as to take no denial 
and admit of no argument,—poor Agnes was 
thunder-struck. Her first impulse was to tell 
the true state of her feelings—but tlie words 
seemed glued to her lips; all she could murmur 
in her mother’s ear was, " No—no—no,” and 
she burst into tears. Lady Mary soothed her, 
praised her own and her father’s anxiety for the 
happiness and welfare of their children, and 
spoke so much of parental tenderness, that Ag¬ 
nes bejgan to think her heart rebellious and un¬ 
grateful to have a wish contrary to those of 
such kind parents. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A STRUGGLE. 


Why is it. Fortune, that we seldom see 
Thy golden links with Love’s fair roses twin'd ? 

Why is it. Love, thou ever seem’st to flee 
Those golden gifts, which, with thy power combin’d. 
Might make a bliss instead of curse of thee ? 

Is it because Love ever has been taught 
His vows by Fortune are not to be bought ? 

Or is it only that ye both are blind ? 

Old Allegoby. 


We will pass over the explanation, and ter¬ 
ror, and grief of the young lovers ; the sadden 
determination to fly from parents, friends, and 
the world, and give up all for love; and the 
struggle with which Agnes brought herself again 
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into the line of her duty. Their hearts, their 
feelings were in an uproar. At one time they 
determined to throw themselves at the feet of 
her parents, tell the devotedness of 4heir love, 
and appeal to their mercy. At this period Mr. 
Dornton died. 

The real grief of Agnes for the death of 
her father and the ceremonials of widowhood 
on the part of her mother, for a time sus¬ 
pended all other considerations; Augustus’s 
symjiathy however in her loss only fixed the 
heart of poor Agnes more firmly upon him. 
She had ond less to love in the world; and 
the love which was thus deprived of its object, 
seemed to render that which she felt for Au¬ 
gustus the stronger. 

It was during this period of mourning that 
the absence of company, and the comparative 
solitude in which they lived, gave Lady Mary 
the opportunity of discovering the true state of 
her daughter’s affections, and her repugnance to 
the marriage with Mr. Fleming was accounted 
for. This marriage was, however, more than 
ever desirable since the death of her husband. 
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and the before-mentioned jointure had become 
her only reliance, and she determined to leave 
no scheme untried to accomplish it. The ex¬ 
pensive life she had led, had totally precluded 
the possibility of any provision being made for 
Agnes ; she therefore worked upon her generous 
feelings, by the argument of a portionless wife 
being a burden upon the talents of Augustus, 
and being likely to keep him in a state of de¬ 
pendence and poverty all his life. Poor Agnes 
felt that these would be nothing were ^hey 
shared with him she loved; but yet her gene¬ 
rous soul recoiled from the idea of being a clog 
upon the talents she admired; and she looked 
forward with something like dismay to the pos¬ 
sibility of self-reproach, should any period ar¬ 
rive in which s he might be an impediment to 
the fortune or exertions of Augustus. 

On the other hand. Lady Mary sent for Clif¬ 
ton, and represented to him the injustice of his 
preventing the establishment of Agnes, while 
there was no probability of his having one to 
offer her—professed that had Agnes been pos¬ 
sessed of a fortune sufficient for tbero. both, 
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that their union would have made her happy— 
nay, went so far as. to say, that had her join¬ 
ture not been so very inconsiderable, or had 
it been sufficient for them all to have lived 
upon it, she would have sanctioned their union, 
and given them ,a home, until his talents and 
exertions could win their way to the success 
they deserved; but her much-admired Mr. Clif¬ 
ton must feel, she said, that it was impossible 
for her to consign her daughter to poverty; and 
she^was sure that his own affection for Agnes 
would prevent his being a party to such a sacri¬ 
fice. She represented the luxury in which 
she had been accustomed to live; and con¬ 
trasted it with the probable state to which her 
marriage with Augustus would reduce her, and 
pourtrayed her sinking silently and uncomplain¬ 
ingly under the contemptuous pity of her former 
companions. 

Clifton felt the full force of all she said, and 
quitted her broken-hearted. 

Agnes was thus separated from her lover, a(ad 
left to all the schemes and manoeuvres of Lady 
Mary; but nothing could work upon her to ac- 
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cept Mr. Fleming. She could feel it to be im¬ 
perative upon her duty, not to act in. violation 
of her mother’s wishes, and upon her love, not 
to involve its object in the possibility of po¬ 
verty and distress; but no consideration could 
induce her to accompany any one man to the 
altar, while she felt her heart exclusively de¬ 
voted to another. 

Such an act appeared to her eyes but in 
the light of legal prostitution; she could not 
imagine that a mere ceremony of the lips was 
sufficient to sanctify a union in the sight of 
God, without the sacred words were accompanied 
by the feelings of the heart. She felt herself 
in her alfections as the bride of Augustus, and 
the idea of any other man as a husband was 
revolting to her mind. She could give up her 
lover from a sense of .duty, but she could not 
consent to receive another. 

Lady Mary, however, was determined to 
carry her point: she knew the female heart, 
and she knew the vulnerable points of that of 
Agnes in particular. She knew it not to be 
attackable on the side of vanity; that equi- 
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page and establishment had no weight with her 
in comparison with feeling and affection; and 
that to be successful, she must approach her 
through some of those generous impulses by 
which she was so often guided. 

She was aware of her daughter’s devoted love 
to herself; and this was the stepping-stone to 
the accomplishment of her project. 

She began about this time really to feel the 
insufficiency of her jointure, and she made this 
insufficiency appear much greater than it really 
was. She invented distresses, which she ap¬ 
peared to try to conceal from the observation 
of Agnes, quite assured at the same time, that 
she knew and felt them acutely. 

The other daughters in the midst of their splen¬ 
did establishments forgot to realise their mother’s 
project in obtaining them, and neglected her.— 
This she really felt herself; and she contrived 
to make Agnes feel it more. She then became 
melancholy—was discovered once or twice in 
tears ; consulted Agnes on sinking at once from 
all rank in society; and when she saw that 
she had worked sufficiently on her filial feelings. 
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she mentioned the generouj proposals of Flem¬ 
ing—his unbounded fortune—the power it 
might have given Agnes of relieving an affec¬ 
tionate parent, and compensating to her for the 
ingratitude of her other children. 

But it is disgusting to dwell on all the cold¬ 
blooded selfish policy, which aiKuates a mother 
determined on the sacrifice of a daughter. It 
is revolting to human nature, to think upon the 
many hearts immolated upon the shrine which 
the selfishness of relations creates; and upon 
the thousand schemes which are successful only 
in too many instances to subject their victims 
to temptations, which lead them into errors, to 
which the opposition of parental authority, upon 
such a point, would have been venial. 

Suffice it to say, that the distress of her 
mother, and her filjal affection, at length so 
wrought upon her heart, that she first consented 
to listen to her mother’s proposals on the part 
of Mr. Fleming, and at length to listen to Mr. 
Fleming himself. 

She persuaded herself, that Clifton being 
lost, there was no other hope of happiness 
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for her; and with her usual romantic tendency, 
determined to sacrifice herself for her mother; 
quieting her conscience on the subject of her 
love for another, by the intention of making 
an exemplary wife. Perhaps, too, unknown to 
herself, she was influenced by the perl’ect silence 
of Augustus—af silence that was tacitly insinu¬ 
ated to have arisen from the certainty that he 
had obtained of her having no fortune. 

This idea she rejected, however, indignantly; 
but still the silence—the apparent and total 
aBSindonment she had experienced, bad its ef¬ 
fect upon feminine pride—(and what woman is 
without if 0—and helped her mother’s schemes. 

Poor Augustus, always in extremes—influ¬ 
enced by the arguments of Lady Mary, gene¬ 
rously and at once sacrificed his feelings to 
what he considered the interests of Agnes ; and 
having once come to this determination, he did 
it completely. But could Agnes have beheld him 
in his solitary chambers, gazing on every re¬ 
membrance he possessed of their short and 
unhappy loves; could she have known of Tbis 
sleepless nights—and have beheld his pale wan 
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cheek growing hourly paler and thinner, not 
oven the love she* bore her mother—not even 
her high sense of duty would have made her 
relinquish him. 

Well—Mr. Fleming was at length admitted ; 
brought and formally introduced, in his charac¬ 
ter as an approved lover, by Lady Mary, and 
left alone with Agnes to tell his own tale. 

As she coldly listened to his formal address, 
how did her poor heart sicken at the contrast 
between the set terms, the studied sentences, 
the etiquette of his declaration, and the fire and 
feeling of Clifton, when an accidental circum¬ 
stance drew from his bursting heart the full 
and free confession of a first and genuine love. 

But this thought was dangerous, and she did 
not indulge it. She reflected on her mother’s 
reduced means—she anticipated something like 
the return of pleasure in adding to her com¬ 
forts, and she accepted Mr. Fleming. 

From this moment, all was bustle and im- 
portpee omthe part of Lady Mary. Paragraphs 
in the public papers hinted at the approaching 
union—friends poured in with congratulations— 
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her sisters, relieved from the dread of her being 
a poor unportioned dependent; all contributed 
to give eclat to, and to hasten the accom¬ 
plishment of their mother’s wishes. Agnes had 
scarcely any time left for thought; and she her¬ 
self felt its indulgence to be too dangerous to 
encourage it. 

Augustus read in the solitude of his chambers 
paragraph after paragraph, with initials the 
same as those which were inscribed on a pale 
gchl ring, the only gift of his adored Agnes. 
As the nuptials approached, the papers spoke 
out more plainly; and at length, the approaching 
union of “ the rich Mr. Henry Fleming with 
the youngest daughter of the fashionable Lady 
Mary Dornton,” was openly announced. His 
eye was fascinated to the paragraph. It was in 
vain he tried, with a temporary assumption of 
coolness and a kind of hysteric laugh, to read it 
to the end. Something about Rundell and 
Bridge, and diamonds, and Brussels lace, and 
white satin, danced before his eyes. But he 
comprehended it not; or rather, his comprehen¬ 
sion was so acute, as to render him for a moment 
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insensible to the extent of the agonizing in¬ 
formation it contained. He threw down the 
paper—he walked to the window—he gazed into 
the Temple-gardens, and on to the Thames, busy 
with the hum of men—but he saw "nothing. He 
strode back to his chair—he tried to resume 
his studies—he fancied that he could bear 
the shock with a fortitude worthy of a man 
of strong mind, and he burst into tears. The 
flood-gates of his grief were open ; the full 
tide of agony rolled in burning drops down*iiis 
cheeks; it was in vain that he bit his lip till the 
red stream mingfed with his tears—’twas in vain 
that by a muscular compression of his forehead 
and hands, he attempted to obtain that iron 
rigidity of nerves necessary to restrain the ebul¬ 
lition of his feelings. The result of his efforts 
only ended in convulsed hysterical sobs, in sighs 
that were almost screams, and in ejaculations 
of indifference; the .truth of which every tear 
and every groan denied. It was the final ruin 
of t he first hopes which he had formed in life; 
the confirmation of the blight of his first youth¬ 
ful feelings and affections. And who is there 
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that has not experienced the same agony that 
at this moment overpowered the manliness of 
Augustus Clifton ? 

He had vainly thought that his mind was 
made up to the event which he felt must one 
day or other be accomplished; he imagined that 
he had wrought his heart into that state of in¬ 
sensibility, that w'ould enable him to contemplate 
with stoicism the catastrophe of his first love. 

Poor youth !— at three-and-twenty he at- 
tefirpted a task which nothing but constant col¬ 
lision with a cold-blooded world can enable any 
warm heart to accomplish. 

Ashamed of the ebullition of feeling, he 
rushed from his solitary chambers, in the hope 
of forgetting his agony in a crowd. “ At any 
rate,” he said, “ I shall there have pride to aid 
me in the repression of these womanish tears.” 
He walked down to the courts with his heart 
burdened and sick ; he forced himself into the 
bustle of the world. Here he found all busy:— 
every look important; every eye animated. 
Old barristers gliding about, loaded mth papers 
which they seldom read. Here a young lawyer, 
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delighted witli his first brief, which he had 
learned by heart; 6nd there an antiquated judge, 
jesting with his “ learned brothers,” while the 
fortunes of the suitors were dependirig on the 
charge issuing from his lips. 

And there he sat among all his brother aspi¬ 
rants for wealth and fame, without the possibility 
of withdrawing his mind from the circumstance 
that rivetted it with a basiliskian tenacity. 

“ How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,” 
did all this bustle before him appear to his eye:! 
How did his heart sicken at the struggles of 
wigs and gowns for pre-eminence! and yet but 
a few short months before this period, he had 
entered this arena of forensic eloquence and of 
legal quibble—this bridge of sighs and tears for 
clients, and of fees and fun to lawyers—with 
all the high and animated hopes of youth. He 
thought his first brief but the stepping-stone to 
that fortune which was to be shared with Agnes; 
and the idea of her love, the hope of her hand, 
smoothed the passage from the bar to the bench 
He already imagined a silk gown upon hi.5 
shoulders, and a sergeant’s wig upon his head ; 
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and considered these appendag^es as the main- 
object of his ambition. How different were his 
feelings now ! the motive of action lost—his oc¬ 
cupation gone—he sat the victim of that silent 
agony of the heart, which made him wonder at 
the importance which all around him seemed to 
give to trifles.—'For trifles did all the business 
of this world now appear to the eyes of Au¬ 
gustus. 

At this moment an attorney put into his hands 
aJIjrief. Augustus stared at him with an asto¬ 
nishment that quite surprised the poor attorney. 
Recalled, however, to recoll.ection by the circum¬ 
stance, he attempted to rally the powers of his 
mind to the task before him. At this moment he 
observed a celebrated barrister just sitting down, 
after an able and animated speech—a reply, in 
which he had called up all the precedents which 
the Term Reports aflbrded, as evidences of his 
case; and showed the profundity of his know¬ 
ledge, by summoning to his assistance every par¬ 
ticle of our complexlaws that was applicable to his 
argument—though he knew that the heart of this 
very barrister was bursting under the loss of a 
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beloved wife, lying, at that very instant, an un¬ 
buried corpse at that home of which she had been 
the beneficent and presiding spirit. The anima¬ 
tion of his subject passed away as the advocate 
sat down among the approving murmurs of'the 
court, and his countenance became immediately 
clouded by the domestic grief which weighed 
upon Ids heart. This was a powerful lesson to 
the young Augustus, that private feeling must 
give way to public duty; and that the common 
business of life must go on in spite of the pri¬ 
vate heart-aches which may oppress the indi¬ 
viduals concerned in their progress. 

Agnes, on her part, was not less unhappy; but 
feminine delicacy prevented its appearance any 
where but in the silence of her chamber; there 
she still indulged those recollections which a few 
weeks would now render criminal. She still 
looked on every token of her first lover’s affec¬ 
tion, as they lay humbly by the side of Mr. 
Fleming’s more splendid, but far less che¬ 
rished, gifts, on her toilet-table. 

She had been gradually working up her mind 
to the necessity of sacrificing these tokens; but 
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she still preserved them to the last possible mo¬ 
ment, that she could retain and g:aze upon them 
without a crime. She would not run the risk 
of communication, or of hurting the feelings of 
Augustus by returning- them ; nor would she 
hazard their ever being worn by any but her¬ 
self. Tliey were consecrated to the first and 
only love she had ever experienced; and she 
consigned them to destruction along with the 
passion of which they had been the tokens. At 
length, on the evening preceding the morning 
fixed for her marriage, she worked up her mind 
to the dreaded task—she desired her maid to 
replenish the fire in her dressing-room, and re¬ 
tire for the night. 

For some time she moved restlessly about her 
room, without being able to assume sufficient 
resolution. She determined to curb this rest¬ 
lessness, and sat down doggedly to the fire. Her 
eye fixed upon the rising flames, with scarcely 
less feeling than that which the victim of some 
horrid sacrifice might be supposed to contem¬ 
plate the fire upon the altar on which she was 
to be immolated. From the fire, her eye wan- 
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dered round the apartment; resting first on the 
humble ornaments, and a pile of sonnets, sent to 
her by Augustus; then on the more splendid 
decorations which glittered proudly in the jewel- 
case which had been forwarded that evening 
from Rundell’s. The former had been slipped 
on to her finger, or clasped round her neck or 
arm by the hands of Augustus ; each rendered 
dearer by a few hurried lines of poetry: the 
latter had arrived, accompanied by a perfumed 
note of compliment and ceremony. From these 
she withdrew her eyes, and they fell upon a su¬ 
perb dress of white satin, trimmed with lace 
from the looms of Mecklin and Brussels, and 
ornamented round the throat with swansdown 
that might rival the drifted snow in whiteness. 
From the cheval glass hung, carelessly tied 
round one of its supporters, a white satin Spanish 
hat, looped up in front with a knot of diamonds 
that sparkled brilliantly in the fire-light. She 
shrunk with a cold shudder from the contem¬ 
plation of these dresses, when she recollected 
the use for which they were designed: they 
brought the sacrifice she was going to make 
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more palpably to her imagination, and rendered 
the immediate destruction she contemplated 
more necessary than ever. 

She seized upon the few ornaments she had 
received from Clifton, kissed them again and 
again—gazed upon them—and one by one com¬ 
mitted them to the fire, which was now intense 
enough to accomplish their destruction easily. 
She had more difficulty in parting from the 
letters and poems. Each was an illustration of 
tb" heart of the writer, and of the passion by 
which he was inspired. Every line brought the 
moment of its composition fresh to her recol¬ 
lection, with all the vivid feelings which accom¬ 
panied it. 

The dearer, however, she found them to be, 
the greater she felt the necessity for their de¬ 
struction. Wet with her tears, she threw them 
one after another into the flames; and they soon 
dropped in sparkling and blackened fragments 
on the hearth, fit illustrations of her darkened 
prospects and destroyed hopes. 

As she watched the destruction of the first 
sonnet he bad ever addressed to her, and which 
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she had reserved till the last, a burst of grief 
issued in sighs and groans from her overwhelmed 
heart. She started—was it imagination, or did 
she really hear her sigh re-echoed-in the direc¬ 
tion of the window 1 She listened with breath¬ 
less attentton—a rustling, stronger than that of 
the night-breeze, seemed, for a moment, to agi¬ 
tate the trees which overhung her casement— 
a moan, louder than that of the whistling of 
the wind, seemed to meet her ear; and all was 
again silent. 

Could it be possible? thought she—could it 
be ?—no, no! the height of her window from 
the ground—the dilEcuIty of access to the gardens 
behind the houses she inhabited—all forbade the 
supposition. She chid herself for having one 
moment indulged it; and wept away the night 
in fruitless regrets of the past and gloomy antici¬ 
pations for the future, and in vain attempts to 
reduce her feelings- to that state of tranquillity 
which the ceremony of the coming day re¬ 
quired. 
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CriAPTER IV. 

THE BRIDE’: 


M»ik but the frame and temper of tiieir minds, . 
How very much they differ. E’en tliis day. 

That fills him with such ecstasy and transport. 

To her brings nothing that should make her bless it, 
Or think it better than the day before, 

Or any other in the course of time. 


The day appointed for the uup.tials came. It 
was a clear bright morning in early spring; the 
stunted plants* in the square which Agnes in¬ 
habited, had already put forth their half-grown 
buds in spite of the smoky atmosphere of the 
metropolis; the sun shone in at the windows of 
her dressing-room with a cheeriyilness that 
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seemed a mockery to the feelings within. The 
busy early world of liondon was on the wing, 
and Agnes’s maid was decorating her for lier 
wedding. 

Carriage after carriage arrived, and set down 
the invited guests at Lady Mary Dornton’s; all 
was hurry and bustle and congratulation; and 
the formal Mr. Fleming was gratified by the 
numerous coronets appertaining to various 
branches of his bride’s family, which were as¬ 
sembled to grace the approaching ceremony. 

In this wedding party there were no sly jests 
upon the occasion of the meeting, no significant 
looks and distant iuuendoes; all was decorum 
and ceremony—all punctilio and politeness. 
Lady Mary, divested of her widow’s weeds, and 
dressed in a garment corresponding with that 
of her daughter, moved among the assembled 
circle, the envy of many an unsucce.ssful mother 
who had been angling for the same prize. 

, Mr. Fleming, with stiff ceremony aifd ill-con-“ 
cealed pride, received the congratulations which 
we. e poured into his ear, rendered more or less 
palatable by the rank of those who paid them. 
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His ambition had been to alJy himself with 
nobility; and the crowd of titled cousins of his 
intended wife from the first to the sixteenth de¬ 
gree, for Lady Mary had assembled them all, con¬ 
vinced him that his wealth had purchased noble 
connexions by wholesale; and his vanity was 
delighted to think that a little hour would see 
him the cousin by marriage to at least one-sixth 
of the coroneted heads of the kingdom. 

It was with this view that he had been so 
jjertinacious in his pursuit of Agnes: both by 
her father’s*and mother’s side nobly allied, he 
had discovered, by the help of the peerage, 
that although they were the younger and the 
poorer branches of their respective families, the 
ramifications of their family connexions were 
so numerous, as to make them cousins of all the 
Howards, and the Cavendishes, and the Trent- 
hams, and of twenty other noble stocks, (to 
adopt an auctioneer’s style,) too numerous to 
mention. 

He determined therefore in his own mind, 
to Surmount his former crest of a bear couch- 
ant, with the lion rampant, rising out of the 
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ducal coronet that belonged to a distant branch 
of his wife’s family, and to substitute the rich 
liveries with aiguillettes, of the Dorntons, for the 
plain, sober, brown, city decoration of his own 
servants. 

All these determinations took place in the 
mind of Mr. Fleming while waiting for his 
bride; nor did her appearance, all beautiful as 
she was, in the last hour of her maidenhood, 
drive these ideas from his imagination. 

His was a mind and heart untouched by the 
sacred fire of feeling; the ethereal spark of 
existence seemed omitted in his composition; 
all was dull dense matter; the whole extent 
of his perceptions reached not beyond the cere¬ 
mony and etiquette of that society to which he 
had gained admission only by his enormous 
wealth. The greatest misery to himself, and 
the greatest crime in others, was to offend 
against that hienseance in the study of which 
he had forgotten whether he had ever pos¬ 
sessed a heart. 

The language of passion was as far removed 
from his powers as its feelings; he had no con- 
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ception of marriage beyond its ceremony and 
the connexion he was to acquire by it. The 
kind of woman by whom these wishes were to 
be accomplished was nearly indifferent to him, 
and it was by mere accident that he found the 
opportunity of accomplishing them, through the 
medium of one so lovely and so amiable as 
Agnes. 

Such was the bridegroom destined to lead to 
the altar' a young and ardent woman, who had 
pictured her future husband, as a hero, and a 
man of sentiment and of talent; such the man 
to become entitled to all those warm and gene¬ 
rous feelings which had been yielded with the 
ardour of a first love, to a man who promised to 
realise all her youthful anticipations; such was 
the frigid successor to the fiery and impetuous 
Augustus Clifton. 

Agnes entered the drawing-room, surrounded 
by her mother and married sisters, and sup¬ 
ported by her bridesmaids, whose laughing 
countenances, sparkling eyes, and rosy dimples, 
formed strong contrasts to the pallid and suniten 
cheek and dim eye of the bride, which appeared 
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tearless from ^haustioii, rather than from the 
absence of sorrow. A slight tremor ran through 
her frame as she was met by Mr. Fleming with 
one of his best bows—and the words “ poor 
thing,”—“ embarrassment,”— “ agitation,”— 
“novelty of her situation,” &c. were buzzed 
round the busy circle by her mother, to account 
for her agitated appearance. 

The signal was now given for departure, and 
all the horses’ heads were turned in the direction 
of St. James’s; the bridegroom’s carriage being 
the first, that he might be in readiness to receive 
his bride at the altar. 

At the first sight of the church the shudder¬ 
ing of Agnes returned; and she could not have 
experienced a more revolting feeling of terror 
and disgust at crossing the threshhold, had the 
celebrated words of Dante 

Voi che entrate lasciate ogni speranza 


been actually written over the ohurch-door. 

In point of fact, it was to prove the tomb of 
her 3arly hopes : what, when she left it, was to 
become of all her young and ardent feeling!— 
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which of all her bright antic^ations would 
ever be realised ? In a few short moments 
the very thought of them was to become a 
crime. 

Supported by her mother, she tottered up the 
aisle, and, surrounded by the splendid and fash¬ 
ionable circle, stood in front of the clergyman, 
and in the face of that altar where she was to 
vow love, honour, and obedience to one, to 
whom, alas, she could only insure the latter. 

That, she reflected, was in her power. She cast 
* 

one glance on her mother; thought upon the 
reasons of her devoted sacrifice; bowed her 
head to the clergyman, as the lovely flower bows 
before the storm it cannot resist, and the cere¬ 
mony commenced. 

Mr. Fleming made his responses in a loud 
and sonorous voice, precisely in the same man¬ 
ner as he would have done at the Liturgy in the 
Morning Prayer. The officiating priest drop¬ 
ped his voice into a more piano tone as he put 
the necessary questions to the bride. Her re¬ 
sponses, if she made them, were inarticilate 
and inaudible; but she breathed hardly, and he 
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was too well-bred not to imagine them made, 
as things of course; and proceeded. 

An icebolt seemed to shoot through'her heart 
as the ring which sealed her fate was placed on 
her finger; and, as she sunk on her knees to 
hear the blessing and prayer which concludes 
the ceremony, she almost wished the pavement 
would open, and sink her into the charnel-house 
beneath. 

The clergyman closed the book. Every head 
was bowed down, apparently in a secret aspira¬ 
tion to heaven—when the dead silence of the 
church was broken by one convulsive sob that 
burst from a distant part of the building, and 
sounded like the last effort of a breaking heart. 

The bride started to her feet, and sunk sense¬ 
less into her mother’s arms; they two alone, of 
all the assembly, knew from whose bosom the 
appalling groan had been extorted. 

Every eye was turned in the direction from 
which the cry had proceeded, but there was no 
one there; the galleries appeared empty, and 
rntny were the silly expressions of surprise and 
fear uttered by the young misses, and exclama- 
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tions of “ What can it mean ?” “ Who can it be ?” 
that came from the lips of the eider ladies of the 
party. Eau de Cologne and otto of roses were 
in great request. 

The bridegroom only exclaimed, that it was 
very unceremonious and improper; and adding, 
that the canaille' ought to be excluded from the 
churches appropriated to people of fashion, fol¬ 
lowed his bride into the vestry, to see if she was 
recovered from her fainting fit, and to perform 
the other ceremonials of the occasion. 

Agnes was recovered, but looked paler than 
before. Her husband now led her out of the 
church; and as she passed along, her eye was 
observed to wander in every direction, and to 
peruse every countenance that gazed at her, 
with an intensity which* seemed to imply an ex¬ 
pectation which she dreaded,, yet wished to rea¬ 
lise. As she entered the carriage, also, she 
gazed wildly among the crowd that surrounded 
the church-doors, nor withdrew her eager glance 
until the whirling vehicle left the admiring po¬ 
pulace at a distance. 

White favours were now distributed among 
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the servants. Coarse jests passed from foot¬ 
man to footman, I'he different carriages, after 
a sumptuous breakfast, rolled through the streets 
of Loudon, all proclaiming the ceremony of the 
morning; and the papers the next day announced 
♦hat the happy pair had quitted^ town to spend 
the honey-moon at “ Fleming-hall,” which had 
recently been newly and splendidly furnished 
j)reparatory to the nuptials of the wealthy pro¬ 
prietor. 

A few days afterwards, the same paper gave, 
an account of the ringing of bells, and the re¬ 
joicing among the tenantry; and the barrels of 
ale distributed, and the oxen which were roasted 
in the village where Mr. Fleming’s property 
was situated ; and the poor misled world set 
down the weeping, trembling, heart-broken, and 
disappointed Agnes, gs a happy, joyous, and en¬ 
viable bride. 

Years passed on, and yet her heart-sickness 
remained. She could not assimilate her mind 
with all the little forms and ceremonies which 
made up the serious business of Mr. Fleming’s 
life, and which pervaded every thing he did. 
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All the warm charities of her heart, in which 
her present fortune allowed her to indulge, were 
prevented from giving her the comfort she might 
otherwise have derived from the exercise of 
them, by her not being permitted to dispense 
them in any other way than through the cere¬ 
monious means of an almoner. 

It was contrary to his received ideas of pro¬ 
priety, that Mrs. Fleming should come in con¬ 
tact with the peasantry on his estate, whom he 
^ever condescended to see,, except at Christmas, 
or on some family occasion, when he would imi¬ 
tate older territorial proprietors, by regaling them 
in his hall or in his park. 

Her mother lived but avery short time to enjoy 
the fruit of the sacrifice, which was thus rendered 
useless; yet Agnes still made an exemplary wife, 
though the pallid cheek atid attenuated form 
bespoke the deep inroad which unrequited feel¬ 
ing was gradually making upon her constitution. 

Perhaps there is nothing more wearing to the 
mind than that attention to minutiae which 
meets one at every turning; nothing so harass¬ 
ing to the feelings of a warm and generous heart. 
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teeming with all the best impulses of human 
nature, as to be trammelled with perpetual cere¬ 
mony, and to be compelled to watch -one’s looks 
and words with a lynx-eyed attention, lest some¬ 
thing escape that may not be strictly correct 
according to the established code of punctilious 
politeness. 

Again, to have a confiding, affectionate dis¬ 
position ; to feel in one’s heart the soif d'aimer, 
and to find the only person who has a legal title 
to these affections, so cold as to be incapable of 
exciting them, and unable to appreciate them, 
is sufiicient to wear away the strongest heart, 
and in time to undermine the strongest con¬ 
stitution. 

The birth of her children opened a souivd of 
delight to her; but this was again stopped by 
the many ceremonies which attended their edu¬ 
cation, and by the thousand absurd ideas which 
Mr. Fleming had imbibed, with regard to the 
children of people of a certain rank. 

In short, Mr. Fleming was a man of mere 
-minutiae and ceremony ; his very soul had felt 
the influence of his dancing-master, and seemed 
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to have been put in the stocks with his feet. 
He attempted to form himself upon the model 
of Chesterfield, according to the letter, and not 
according to the spirit of his system; and be¬ 
came a jKJrfect specimen of an iced man. 

His religion and hospitality were all mere 
ceremony withouf devotion or heartiness. His 
ideas of the one were satisfied by the exhibition 
of his person, and by making the res])onses in an 
audible voice, in a crimson-lined pew from a mo- 
roceo-bomid prayer-book ; and the duties of th 
otjjer were performed by periodical state-dinners, 
in which the admiration of his guests at his 
wines and entertainment was more considered 
than the kindness of their welcome. 

January and July ; Cayenne-pepper and iced- 
cream ; curry-powder and snow; did not form a 
stronger contrast than Mr. an4 Mrs. I'leming; 
and such were the parents of Amelia and 
Agnes,—the one all form, the other all feel¬ 


ing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WATERING-PLACES. 


Sir Henry.—I tell you, sir, the town’s a bore there’s not 
a biped in Bond Street, or a quadruped in the Park; not a 
breakfast-table occupied at the Cocoa-tree, nor a newspaper 
read at White’s; not a ray of fashion or a breath of scandal 
from Hanover Square to Grosvenor Gate.—All the world, sir, 
is gone to Brighton. 

Modern Com. 


Among the many follies of Fashion, " leader 
of a chattering train,” which have influenced 
society in modern times, may be reckoned the 
absolute necessity there is, for leaving quiet, 
respectable and comfortable homes, to resort, at 
a certain period of the year, to some water- 
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drinking' or sea-bathing place. In the days 
of the Spectator, and up to the middle of the 
last century, a periodical retreat from London 
to lounge in the Pump-room at Bath, or walk 
on the Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells, was con¬ 
sidered quite the ton among a certain set of the 
then exclusives of society;—alt the rest, more 
wisely and more prudently, quitted their parlia¬ 
mentary sojourn in London, only to benefit their 
tenants and neighbourhood, by spending the 
recess, as English noblemen and gentlemen 
ought to do, upon their own estates; while the 
shop of the tradesman and the counting-house 
of the merchant generally formed the boundaries 
of their ambition. 

At that period, there was not so much tim¬ 
ber felled as at present; nor so many decayed 
gentry retiring to the Continent; nor so many 
merchants and tradesmen figuring away in the 
Gazette. Those were the days when fat oxen 
turned entire upon the spit, and barrels of old 
October flowed among a joyous and hard-workt 
ing peasantry, when the heir came to the age 
of twenty-one. 
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Those were the days, when the squire and 
his spouse, or the lord and his lady, were the 
“ Bountifuls” ef the village in which their 
mansion was situated; when four or six long¬ 
tailed, sleek, and well-fed horses drew the fa¬ 
mily to church on a Sunday morning, guided 
by a coachman nearly as fat as his cattle, and 
dressed in a little curly flaxen wig, with a hat 
forming a triangle, the square of whose hypo- 
thenuse was equal to the square of the two 
sides. 

Those were the times, when the steward’s rent- 
day was held in the hall, where large joints of 
beef and mutton, and flagons of ale and stoups 
of wine graced the side-tables for the re¬ 
freshment of the tenants; and when the rent- 
day generally found the said tenants with 
smiling faces and adequate purses to meet the 
moderate demands of the landlord: or should 
any unforeseen calamity, any great expense 
arising from sickness, or bad crops, have made 
the rent-money short, why the tenant came with 
wha*' he could scrape together, and the remain¬ 
der was either remitted, or a convenient day for 
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payment named, according to the circumstances. 
The landlord too, in those days, was often there 
to shake his tenantry by the rough hands which 
cultivated his estate—to inquire into their af¬ 
fairs—ask after their dames and their families, 
and pay those thousand little attentions so 
grateful to the humble from the exalted; and 
the few who felt the payment of their rent a 
hardship, were thus frequently sent away con¬ 
ciliated and satisfied, and overflowing with 
praises of the squire’s kindness. 

The landholder’s wealth in those times circu¬ 
lated around its source : the benefit of the land¬ 
lord and tenant was mutual; the latter calcu¬ 
lated on a certain profit to be made from the 
custom of the family at the hall, and this 
gave the former a greater certainty of his rents. 
The landlord, too, knew his own tenantry, and 
the value of his own estate from his own inspec¬ 
tion, and not through the medium of a steward 
or solicitor, whose sole aim in its administration 
is to feather his own nest at the expense of 
both parties. 

Such a secession as this from the life which 
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his rank or public business compelled him to 
lead in London during the season, added to his 
power in the county, and to his general respecta¬ 
bility ; while it saved a country gentleman from 
needless expenditure. But those days are gone 
byFashion deemed it better to fly from the 
shade of the oaks and groves of their ancestors 
to scorch on the arid cliffs of the ocean.—Phy¬ 
sicians wrote up the benefits of sea-bathing:— 
speculators built houses, warm-baths, libraries, 
and assembly-rooms, for the accommodation of 
visitors. The pursuits of a London season were 
transferred to the sea-side; and a London winter 
was seldom finished without a series of engage¬ 
ments to meet at some of the mushroom water¬ 
ing-places, with which the coast of England has 
been covered within these last fifty years. i 
Large family-mansions with their splendid 
halls and staircases, oak dining-parlours, well- 
furnished libraries, and magnificent saloons, are 
shut up and deserted, for miserably built square 
houses with thin walls, through which the sun 
and rain penetrate,—perpendicular montagne- 
russe staircases, that threaten the inhabitants 
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with a dislocation of their necks,—windows 
without shutters, and with .sashes that rattle in 
every gust of wind till they make one’s teeth 
clatter in unison,—boards that creak with every 
footstep—and furuiture purchased in Moorfields, 
or Broker’s Row; and yet their temporary in¬ 
habitants are content with these sorry accommo¬ 
dations, or rather with this absolute want of 
accommodation, merely because Fashion has pre¬ 
scribed a residence at a watering-place. Yes ; 
those who would scarcely feel themselves easy iu 
London, or their own mansion, on any fauteuil or 
Roet/ecjna, that was not turned out byan Orchard, 
a Gillow, a Graham, or a Tatham, are content 
with chairs, the seats of which would scarcely 
serve for the perch of a sparrow; with a sofa, 
whose cushions would be considerably benefited 
by Macadamisation ; beds with scarcely enough 
feathers to cover half a dozen stubble geese; 
and pillows as flat as ham-sandwiches. 

The mania, however, did not long confine 
itself to fashionable circles: those were followed 
by the professional man and the merchant^ and 
these again by the shopkeeper, until there is hardly 
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a grade of society, a portion of which does not 
migrate for the surtmeMo some watering-place. 

Those, who were formerly content with a 
lodging at Kentish Town or Stockwell, most 
now go to Brighton, or Worthing, or Margate; 
and their suburban lodgings are occupied by 
those who never, in the olden *time, thought of 
any thing in the way of country, but a pot of 
raignionette or a scarlet-runner in the window, 
and an occasional saunter to Primrose Hill on 
a Sunday. Primrose Hill is, however, no longer 
out of town: the buildings of the Regent’s 
Park have extended to its very base. The poor 
citizen must go a day’s journey from his con¬ 
fined place of business before he gets into fresh 
air or a green field; and a Sunday hack founders 
from fatigue, if hired from the middle of the 
Metropolis, before he gets on to a regular dusty, 
thorough-paced turnpike-road. 

The cits, thereforej take their country plea¬ 
sures not by retail as formerly, but in the lump; 
and so make a month’s excursion to some gay 
and dashing watering-place, where they elbow 
their betters, and escape unknown. 
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The choice of the place in which this annnal 
sojourn shall be made, is as Various as the occu¬ 
pation of those who make them. 

Your upper shopkeeper and his wife, who 
have been saving a per-centage out of the till 
with the view to this excursion, which makes 
them the envy o"f their less rich or more prudent 
neighbour, who confines the summer pleasures 
of himself and spouse to Highbury Barn and 
Kentish Town, choose Margate; not only - 
cause it presents more entertainment in balls, 
theatres, and libraries, but because the conveni¬ 
ence of the hoy affords a cheap facility of keep¬ 
ing an eye on the till, and of seeing how matters 
go on at the shop, at the expense of a very few 
shillings, and not much sea-sickness. 

Your stockbroker chooses Brighton, because 
he can run down the fifty-four miles after 
Change, and be in town in the morning, time 
enough for all the Bulls and Bears, his con¬ 
temporaries and opponents in the art of buying 
for money and the account. 

Your “would-be” genteel people, who wopld 
feel ashamed in the ensuing winter to answer 
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the question of—“ Where did you go last sum¬ 
mer ?” with the word “ Margate,” choose Rams¬ 
gate ; that the vulgar pleasures of the other 
place may be within their occasional reach, to 
vary the ennui and constraint of Ramsgate 
gentility. 

Young ladies and lovers prefer Worthing, 
Eastbourne, and the quieter places; which now 
afford, along the coast, little neat lodgings with 
dimity beds, pink curtains, white fronts, green 
doors, brass knockers, and Venetian blinds, and 
form the very places for flirtation. 

Your lovers of the picturesque take a start 
to the Isle of Wight, for the purpose of pedes- 
trianising to Bon-Church and Steep Hill; or if 
they are rich enough, stretch their flight as far 
as Swansea or Tenbigh, or the Lakes, that they 
may talk about the mountains and mountaineers 
of Wales—sympathise with the two famous 
female recluses of Llangothlin; or criticise and 
quote Wordsworth, Wilson, and Southey— 
write sonnets on Windermere; and fill their 

bums and diaries with sketches of ruins, de¬ 
scriptions of scenery, and details of sensations. 
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Many are the motives •which take people to 
bathing-places: your invalid- goes for health— 
your citizen for relaxation—your ennuyi for 
variety: some go to blow off the smoke of 
London by the keen breezes of the surrounding 
downs; others, under the idea of preserving and 
lengthening thdir lives, by pickling themselves 
in the sea. Various motives take various people; 
but Fashion alone took Mr. Fleming and his 
family to Brighton. 

He never chose that season of the year at 
which the sea-breezes and country air are in 
reality the pleasantest; but precisely at that pe¬ 
riod at which Fashion has decreed that they are 
the most wholesome he never failed in his 
annual excursion, and more particularly when 
the presence of royalty attracted all the attachts 
of the court, and made it still more fashionable 

■e ' 

be at Brighton. 

To such a man as Mr. Fleming, one may 
easily suppose, that the nod of royalty was 
wealth and pleasure. He could breathe freely 
in the atmosphere of a court, because restraint 
was natural to him; and therefore he was never 
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himself amidst that freedom of general society 
which sanctioned’ greater liberties than were 
accordant with his notions of propriety. 

He was perpetually thinking that-one person 
did not treat him with sufficient respect; that the 
freedom of another was ill-bred; that this person 
laughed too loud, or that anotheir talked too long; 
that one interrupted him in the midst of his argu¬ 
ment ; that another did not listen with sufficient 
attention. He lived upon the minutiee of so¬ 
ciety, instead of its general principles; and 
seemed perpetually to be separating the atmo¬ 
sphere in which he breathed, into the particles of 
which it is composed. He looked upon its con¬ 
stitution as upon a piece of mechanism, of which 
he only saw the cogs of the wheels fitting into 
each other as they revolved, without understand¬ 
ing the principles of the machinery. 

But in the etiquette of a courtly circle, he 
was never offended. ■ None could take a liberty, 
excepting those from whom a liberty might be 
deemed a condescension, and considered an ho¬ 
nour. 

In such a circle, such a man as Mr. Fleming 
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was in his element; and as his entree only ex* 
tended to those general occasions where the eti¬ 
quette is strictly observed, his ideas of courtly 
propriety were never shocked by that freedom of 
conversation and discussion which the urbanity 
of its chief always cultivated, and encouraged 
in those who are* admitted to the more domestic 
circle of his interior. 

Some few years since, Brighton was not the 
overgrown place it has now become, although 
even then it was the epitome of London. 

On its Steyne, and along its open and sandy 
beach, might be seen the gay and gallant soldier 
and courtier mingled with the portly citizen and 
the humble shopkeeper. Muslin wrappers, and 
bright-coloured ribands were every day floating 
in the light breezes which came freshened across 
the waters of the ocean.—Young eyes and hearts 
sparkled and danced in the clear and bright sun¬ 
shine, which added animation to the already ani¬ 
mated scene that its olifls and arid prome¬ 
nades presented.—Young ladies were seen 
equestrianising on donkeys to the Devil’s Dy^e; 
and, elderly matrons airing in flies, with bodies 
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which, in comparison with their carriages, ap¬ 
peared like unwieldy tortoises on the legs of a 
caterpillar. In short, Brighton was then in its 
infancy; and there was a lightness, a gaiety, 
a nonchalance about its pursuits, which its sub¬ 
sequent corpulence has destroyed. 

There were then no unwieldy building specu¬ 
lations to interrupt the expansion of views over 
the healthy Downs. No packs of half-bred 
harriers to tempt the equestrian dexterity of a 
citizen to attend the “ throwing off,” to the emi¬ 
nent hazard of his neck. No Chain Pier to in¬ 
vite the evening tete-a-tHe, and to astonish by 
the lightness and science of its construction. 

The visitors, too, were then contented with 
the “ chicken” gaming which was prevalent at 
the libraries, where the utmost risk was a few 
shillings, and the ultimate gain a work-box of 
Tunbridge ware, or a smelling-bottle, which was 
devoted to some fair one by the fortunate winner. 
None had thought of setting up what are so 
appropriately termed “ hells,” or instituting club¬ 
houses for the admission of “ exclusives.” Every 
thing then bespoke an air of liberty and non- 
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chalance; all seemed to be devoted to amuse¬ 
ment. A meeting at a library or in a ball-room 
was sufficient to authorise occasional gossip; 
and morning rencontres in dressing-gowns at 
the bathing-place, was considered enough to 
constitute a temporary acquaintance. 

True, on a return to town, the watering-place 
acquaintance was dropped. The parties we 
gossipped with, in familiar intercourse about sea¬ 
gulls and sea-breezes on the Steyne, or danced 
with in a Brighton ball-room, under the autho¬ 
rised introduction of an ex-military master of 
the ceremonies, were cut in a rencontre in Pall- 
Mall, Hyde Park, or the Exhibition. 

The girl with vrhom we had condescended to 
flirt and talk nonsense, on a morning ramble 
upon donkeys to Rottendean, was overlooked 
when an occasional visit of her city papa to the 
opera placed her in our way in the crush-room, 
to which perhaps she had urged her family, 
under the hope of meeting her Brighton beau, 
and renewing her sentimental flirtation, little 
thinking that the circumstances, and conversa¬ 
tion, and compliments, which had made a lasting 
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irapression on her memory, and grown into con¬ 
sequence by her'repeated contemplation of 
them, had been the mere butterflies of a mo¬ 
ment with him, as ephemeral as the breath 
with which they had been uttered, or the marks 
with which he had perhaps traced her initials in 
the sand. 

Now, society at Brighton is on a difierent 
construction. There are no accidental rencon¬ 
tres and mere occasional acquaintance. People 
only speak to their own set; and a proper and 
formal introduction is as necessary as it is in 
London. 

All this rendered BrightoR the most conge¬ 
nial place in the world to Mr. Fleming. To 
him it was necessary to breathe the atmosphere 
of fashion ; all other collision was disagreeable; 
and, therefore, though the quietude of their own 
estate Vould have been more conducive to the 
health of Mrs. Fleming, to Brighton ,went the 
family, with a cavalcade of imperial-crowned 
carriages, which drove up with the whole esta¬ 
blishment to their house on the Steyne, to the 
great pleasure of a hundred attendant trades- 
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men, and to the delight of Martha Gunn, the 
bathing-woman, whose amphibious appearance 
and extraordinary strength was at that period 
the astonishment of every Brighton visitor: she 
was the Moll Flagon of that day; and even 
Liston might have taken a hint from her in his 
unrivalled personification of that character. 

Poor Gunn, she is gone ofT at last. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE children’s BALL, 


Come, and trip it as you go. 

On the light fantastic toe, 

Miiton. 

Chassez quatre—cavalier aenl— 
Pastourelle—balancez—grande ronde, 
D’Ecville, 


All the family were soon settled in Brighton, 
The establishment was as complete as in Lon¬ 
don; for Mr, Fleming’s wealth carried every 
convenience of life with him. In his house there 
were no make-shifts; every thing was perfectly 
well appointed, or perhaps too well appointed; 
for there was an appearance of study even in the 
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modern negligence of his drawing-room and li¬ 
brary; and with all these appurtenances of 
fashion, London hours and customs were, of 
course, imported likewise. 

On their arrival, they found cards were just 
issued for a juvenile ball to be given to the lit¬ 
tle scions of the fashionable elite at Brighton. 
It would not do for the Flemings to be left out: 
their names were therefore immediately insert¬ 
ed among those on the list at the Pavilion. 

Many were the joyful glances and beating 
hearts that hailed with gratified pride the ar¬ 
rival of the envied talisman that was to admit 
them to the fairy scene; and many the com¬ 
pressed lip and bitter look of disappointment, 
and affectedly careless toss of the head, that 
was occasioned by the necessity of saying “ No,” 
to the question of “ Have you a card ?” 

By these anxiously expecting persons, every 
knock at the door and every ring of the bell was 
listened to with anxiety, and followed by disap¬ 
pointment and an emphatic “ Psha” as the servant 
presented on his silver salver the card of some 
indifferent person. Some contrived that their 
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equipages should be seen constantly dashing in 
all the most frequented promenades—while 
others made bolder advances, by leaving their 
names at the Pavilion, to remind the inmates 
that they were still at Brighton. 

The utmost number of cards had, however, 
been issued; and many who i^ere left out im¬ 
mediately quitted Brighton for the time ; thus 
at once framing by their absence an apology 
for their being uninvited, and withdrawing 
themselves from the enjoyment which their 
hundred “dear friends” expressed by their 
eyes, while they condoled with their lips on the 
disappointment. 

To how many malevolent passions of our na¬ 
ture do the most trivial occurrences of life 
give the opportunity of display ! They seem 
always on the watch—^slumbering but not sleep- 
ing, and ready on the slightest occasion to rush 
into action. 

All was now hurry and bustle amidst the mil¬ 
liners and mantua-makers at Brighton. Every 
shop made daily a display of new articles 
from London and Paris, and many of the great 
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fashionable professors of flounces and furbelows, 
either came upon voluntary speculation, or 
were sent for by the more fastidious, to reap 
their share, or rather more than their share of 
the profits of what the saints would call ‘ this 
vanity fair.’ 

The mammaS and ladies’-maids, and gover¬ 
nesses, did not devote their attention to the little 
silk and satin slips, and pink sashes, and lace 
frocks, of the little ladies for whom the ball was 
professedly given, without considering the dress 
of the mammas themselves. Ambition was not 
gratified that the children only should outvie 
those of their friends, but that the parents should 
also outshine each other. 

rom cliilitliood upwards we must say, 

We grow but greater cliildrcn every day. 


But every thing is for the best; and thus ma¬ 
ternal and personal vanity, the one excusable, 
the other despicable, furnished food and em¬ 
ployment to a number of persons who were be¬ 
fore idle and pennyless—who had been, either 
listlessly lounging through their empty show- 
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rooms in London, or regretting a profitless sea¬ 
son at Brighton. 

One often wonders that the railers against 
the expense and luxury of the rich and greht, 
never recur to the good which these expenses 
and luxuries produce. Where would be the 
poor artisan? where the labouring mechanic? 
where the thousands with no vocation what¬ 
ever, and who get their bread by servitude ?— 
without the luxury which the cynic and the ra¬ 
dical would stigmatise by the terms “ wicked 
and useless.” 

What a common observation is it among this 
class of persons to exclaim, “ Shame upon the 
rich and noble of the land, who are rioting in the 
luxuries of profusion; who revel in the feast 
and bask in the sunshine of pleasure—while the 
poor are starving!” 

What is so likely to give bread to those who ' 
want it, as the luxuries which produce employ¬ 
ment ? Is it not evident that the superfluities 
of the rich provide for the necessities of the 
poor ? 

For our own part, we never see the shining 
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satins and waving ribands moving through a 
quadrille, without casting a thought upon the 
sums which their destruction keeps in action ; 
never sit down to a magnificent dinner, or 
splendid supper, without thinking of the variety 
of pastry-cooks, bakers, butchers, grocers, poul¬ 
terers, wine-nierchants, and fifty other trades¬ 
men, with their numerous servants and depend¬ 
ants, who are put in requisition upon the occa¬ 
sion. We consider luxury and expense, there¬ 
fore, among the duties entailed upon greatness 
and wealth. By this means- riches are distri¬ 
buted through all the ramifications of society, 
from the highest to the lowest; from the duke 
who, with silk-clad legs spread upon carpets 
of Turkey, slices his pine-apple or sugars his 
orange at night to the sounds of Mozart or Ros¬ 
sini ; to the dustman who clears away the peels 
and the parings in the morning, to the stento¬ 
rian “ Dust ho!” and the astounding tintinahu- 
lum of the licensed scavenger. 

It is these indulgences of the noble landlord 
which enable his tradesman tenant to pay bis 
rent; and thus the perpetual circulation is pre- 
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served and continned, flowing from its source, 
and gradually returning from whence it came; 
but like a generous river, having watered and 
refreshed thousands in its progress. 

We beg pardon for a digression into any thing 
that may be deemed an abstract subject, but we 
earnestly recommend a due consideration of 
the preceding remarks to those, who, from 
mistaken motives, are too apt to consider the 
luxuries of the great a useless prodigality. 

From the high rank of Mrs. Fleming’s family, 
I’rom the charm which her talents, even amidst 
all the blight of her warm feelings, was known 
to^spread over every circle which she fre¬ 
quented, as well as from the two boroughs 
which Mr. Fleming’s wealth had enabled him 
to procure, and the ministerial use he made of 
his votes, his family were insured from the dis¬ 
appointment which so. many had occasion to 
lament; and perhaps the last was the most 
influential reason for his invitation. 

Mrs. Fleming’s maternal heart was gratified 
with the pleasure she anticipated for her children; 
Mr. Fleming’s consequence was elated;, and 
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Lady Pomeroy’s vanity excited, by the card 
which lay at the top of those which already 
crowded the porcelain tray that graced the 
table of Mrs. Fleming’s drawing-room. 

Many were the lectures and numerous the 
private drillings which the anxious Lady Pome¬ 
roy bestowed'upon her favourite Amelia : 

Hands,' lips, and eyes, were put to school. 

And each instructed feature had its rule : 


and to do her justice on this occasion, Agnes 
might also have participated in her cares, but 
that her little heart was so impatient in her 
anticipations, that she could brook no control, 
and give no time to the necessary attentions 
which her aunt required. 

Lady Pomeroy impressed upon the mind of 
Amelia the high and courtly personages she was 
to meet. Agnes could think of nothing but 
the dance she was going to enjoy. At length 
the wished-for evening came—the mysteries of 
the toilet were completed—Amelia and Agnes 
were paraded in the drawing-room to the great 
delight of the father’s pride, the mother’s affec- 
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tion, and the aunt’s vanity; and away rolled the 
whole group with beating hearts to the scene of 
princely festivity. 

During the ride Amelia preserved her gravity, 
and never moved from a position in which it 
was impossible to crush one the fragile 
flounces with which her dress was decorated, or 
disturb the long and beautiful ringlets into 
which her hair had been trained. Agnes, on 
the contrary, was wild with expectation, as 
numerous carriages dashed by their own, either 
going to or returning from the Pavilion; ex¬ 
clamations of regret at not having arrived, and 
of fear of being too late for the first quadrille, 
by turns escaped from her parted lips, as she 
strained her eyes to catch the first glimpse of 
the blaze of illumination which surrounded the 
Pavilion, and lighted up the faces of a thousand 
spectators, which the hope of seeing the com¬ 
pany alight from their carriages had collected 
together. 

At length her impatience was gratified—the 
carriage approached the door—the noiseless 
steps were let down, and the names of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Fleming and family were passed from 
servant to servant, till they reached the doors 
of the reception-room. 

Even Amelia’s quiet and controlled heart beat 
a little quicker as she was condescendingly 
noticed en passant by one of those sentences 
which are the cheap yet amiable commodities 
with which princes can purchase popularity; 
and even the impatient queries of Agnes were 
for a moment hushed to silence, as a royal hand 
parted the raven locks on her forehead to have 
a clearer view of the animated countenance 
which they shaded. 

Every thing excited the wonder of Agnes— 
the splendour of the hangings—the bizarre cos¬ 
tume of the decorations—the brilliant plumage 
of the painted birds which seemed to fly over 
the walls—and above all, the union of Oriental 
splendour with English comfort—all conspired 
to embody her notions of the magnificent festi¬ 
vals of which she had read in the Thousand and 
One Nights, and the Tales of the Genii. 

By the bye, Sheridan used to say of the first, 

/ 

that they were read twice with equal delight; 
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in infancy, with wonder and amusement, and in 
manhood, with instruction, as the best illustra¬ 
tions of Eastern manners and customs. - 

Royalty, rank, splendour, every thing was,' 
however, forgotten by Agnes the moment her 
heart felt (for her heart did feel them) the 
exhilarating sounds of the harp and the mirth¬ 
ful notes of the violins. 

Quadrilles were soon formed—every thing 
was so well arranged, that none wanted part¬ 
ners—all the young party were assembled, and 
the dancing was about to commence,—Amelia 
advanced to her set with the dignity of a pea¬ 
cock—Agnes sprang to her place with the 
agility of a fawn ; and to the annoyance of Lady 
Pomeroy, burst the white sandal which was 
gracefully crossed over her taper ancle. The 
two ribands lay about half a yard upon the 
ground like streamers-. But Agnes, quite una¬ 
bashed, and not seeing the frowns of her aunt, 
soon disentangled her shoe from the stray ri¬ 
bands, and was in a moment with all her heart 
and soul in the mysteries of the chassee, la 
trenise, and grande ronde. 
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All the parents and spectators arranged them¬ 
selves around the room appropriated to dancing, 
so that they commanded a full view of the young 
votaries of Terpsichore; each one anxious for 
the success of their little protegees, many of 
whom had never exhibited any where but in 
the school-rooin, with D’Egville or Mrs, Eiliston 
watching the progress of their steps, and correct¬ 
ing all their little/aaxjjos as soon as they were 
committed. ' 

An assembly of children with animated and 
smiling countenances—their eyes lighted up with 
pleasure—and all engaged in innocent amuse¬ 
ment, is a beautiful sight. The careless hilarity, 
the absence of restraint, the lip, as yet unused 
to any thing but smiles; and the eye, yet un¬ 
sullied by any tear, except those springing from 
the momentary vexatious of the nursery and the 
school-room, give an interest to juvenile parties 
which others cannot possess. The contempla¬ 
tion carries us back to childhood—we again 
live over our infant years—we recollect our 
own infantine delight at the first ball we were 
permitted to attend—the effects of the* fairy 
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scene upon our young minds—our astonishment 
at the variety of things which have since be¬ 
come common to us—the pride with which we 
heard a murmur of approbation at some' well- 
executed entrechat, (for there is no period of 
life when we are insensible to praise, or quite 
free from vanity); we recollect, in short, when 
we were as careless, and happy, and (what was 
better) as innocent as the children before us; 
and the recollection is as interesting as it is 
melancholy. 

Perhaps a juvenile assembly of this kind 
derives its principal intere.st from the innocence 
of the parties of which it is composed. It is an 
assemblage of youth not yet use in the world— 
of hearts upon which envy, avarice, dissipation, 
and profligacy, have yet made no inroads,—whose 
minds are still like the pure pages in Locke’s 
system of the human understanding, yet un¬ 
blotted by the sad experience of life. It is an 
assemblage of lips and hearts unacquainted with 
worldly sorrow or guilty pleasure, dancing over 
paths of flowers which precede the rougher 
track of more advanced life, and whose per- 
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spective of existence is bounded by the vacation, 
which releases them from, the control of the 
school-room, by any little pleasure that has 
been promised, or any trivial punishment that 
has been threatened. 

An additional interest to the present party 
was given by^the idea, that the boys who were 
here dancing with infantine carelessness, were 
those who, when men, would most likely be our 
senators, our generals, and our rulers; for it is 
from this class of society that they are princi¬ 
pally chosen ; though fortunately we do live in 
a country, where honours are open to all, and 
the path to riches and fame closed upon none, 
who have talent to enter it, and energy and 
perseverance to pursue it. 

Amelia moved through all her steps with the 
grace and precision of a proficient. Agnes 
bounded through her part in the dance as 
though her heart kept company with her feet. 
Her eyes sparkled with delight—every energy 
of which her little form was capable was in full 
exertion. Her ringlets waved unrestrained 
around her forehead and shoulders, and she 
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seemed completely in thatstate, which the French 
call abandonnement i and in the midst of all, she 
was perfectly unconscious of the admiration 
which her animated display was exciting. Ajt 
length, her quadrille over, she had leisure to at¬ 
tend to her partner, and for the first time felt, 
from his height, and the superior quietness of his 
manners, that he was more of a man than his 
companions. 

For a moment, a slight sense of, she knew 
not what, lighted up her countenance with a 
blush of consciousness which most intelligibly 
said, “ What can he think of me ? ” He had. 
however, been delighted with the heart and 
soul which she had infused into every thing she 
did; and as he drew her arm within his, paid 
her his boyish compliments with an air which, 
at the same time that it showed he considered 
her as a mere child, seemed to say, he began 
to think himself arrived at the first stage of 
manhood. 

At first Agnes was a little dashed with this 
appearance of superiority; but it soon wore off. 
As tbe first ice which her partner handed her 
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diminished, so faded the ice between herself 
and him. A thousand questions were asked and 
answered. “Doyou likcdancing!”—“Ohamaze- 
ingly!” and ‘ ‘ W ho is this ? and who is that I "—and 
“ What is this? and what is that?” as a thousand 
curiosities attracted her attention. From these 
subjects they* passed to others of more imme¬ 
diate interest to themselves. The whole of their 
own little histories were detailed to each other. 
Before their ice and quadrille was ended, Agnes 
had told her partner all the secrets of her nur¬ 
sery—the plagues of her governess, with her 
regime —her calisthenics—and her ceremo¬ 
nies—her fear of her papa and her devoted 
love for her mother. The Honourable Master 
Trevor had sen.se enough to enjoy the openness 
and sincerity of heart with which all this childish 
detail was made, and, in retnm, informed his 
now listening companion, that he was an Eton 
boy; proudly boasted of his exploits at cricket 
and the last Montem—of his excursions to 
Windsor—and all the numerous tricks in which 
he had joined his school companions, and the 
jeopardy in which they placed him; to all of 
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which the interested Agnes listened with nearly 
as much attention, {is we may suppose Desde- 
mona paid to the “ hair-breadth ’scapes ” of 
Othello. 

In the mean time, Amelia passed through the 
evening entirely to the satisfaction of I«dy 
Pomeroy, and when the banquet was announced, 
displayed her ringlets and her dress free from 
the slightest disarrangement, and a cheek quite 
unheated from dancing. 

Agnes, on the contrary, with a glowing cheek, 
and panting from exertion, again took the arm 
of Trevor, who folded her shawl over her shoul¬ 
ders with a grace that would have done honour 
to three-and-twenty, instead of fifteen, which 
were all the summers he had yet numbered—and 
life had, as yet, been summer to him. The live¬ 
liness of the one, and the attention of the other, 
had been a source of attraction to ^ch of these 
young people; and with that incipient feeling, 
which in after-life grows into flirtation, they had 
agreed, early in the evening, to manage matters 
so as to sit next to each other at supper. 

Thfi shawl was made the convenience to ac- 
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i-omplish this, and they followed the crowd, and 
placed themselves at the table with hearts, in 
which there was not one feeling discordant with 
the gaiety which pervaded the scene. 

How different from those who contemplated 
them! how many anxious and corroded hearts ; 
how many grievous feelings; how many fears 
of the loss of royal favour; and how many 
hopes of supplanting each other, were concealed 
under the diamond stomachers and necklaces, 
and blue and red ribands, and sparkling stars 
which surrounded them! 

How lamentable, that in time, all those hearts 
w hich were then so light and gay, should become 
corrupted by passions which spring up in a 
court as in a hotbed! How melancholy, that the 
open brow should in time become contracted 
with all the baneful feelings of envy ; and that 
court intrigue should succeed to alt the emula¬ 
tion of excellence, which is the only character¬ 
istic of youthful ambition! 

Amelia sipped her wine, and played with her 
trifle in silence, uninterrupted, except by an 
elegant inclination of her head, when one of her 
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youthful partners challenged her to a glass of 
wine. 

Agnes, delighted by the thousand- forms of 
temples, cascades, pyramids, coronets, Sic. into 
which the barley-sugar had been tortured by 
the confectioner's ingenuity, and which did in¬ 
deed glitter in the blaze of a hundred wax can¬ 
dles, like fairy palaces of amber, could not 
conceal her delight, but rattled forth her ad¬ 
miration to the amusement of the courtly people 
who were immediately around her, while Lady 
Pomeroy looked and frowned, and nodded her 
head in vain. 

At length the carriages began to be an¬ 
nounced, and the unwelcome sound of “ Lady 
Trevor’s carriage is ready,” struck upon the 
ears of Agnes and her youthful partner. 

With childish delight they had enjoyed every 
thing together—all' was pleasure—and they had 
never thought of parting, or dreamt there could 
be one unpleasant sensation attendant upon an 
evening of so much enjoyment. 

Young as they were, however, the moment 
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o( separation gave a {^g for which neither of 
them could account, and which neither of them 
could understand. 

Trevor tendered bis hand to her for the last 
time, and was whirled away in his mother’s 
carriage, leaving Agnes, to her great surprise, 
no longer the pleased spectatress of the magnifi¬ 
cence before her. The separation from her part¬ 
ner bad left a blank which there was nothing 
to fill up; from the almost romp, she l>ecame 
silent and pensive—the lights seemed no lunger 
to burn so brightly—the pastry palao<.*s hud lost 
their claims to admiration—the sparkling of the 
champagne had evaporated—she became listless 
and fatigned, and she sat absorbed in herself, 
silent and sorrowful, and almost in tears, in the 
midst of that very scene, which a few moments 
before had so much delighted her; and listeiu'd 
now as anxiously for, as just before she had 
dreaded, the announcement of her mother’s car¬ 
riage, which soon bore her and her sister to 
their homes, where sleep soon gave to them 
again the fairy scene of the royal revels. 
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Happy stage of life, when sleep and a few 
hours are sufficient ,to obliterate the greatest 
evils incidental to it—when our pleasures leave 
the heart uncorrupted, and when our sorrows 
are washed out by the tears they occasion— 

Those tears forgot as soon as shed. 
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•CHAPTER VII. 

INCIPIENT FLIRTATION. 


Ob! bow tbit ipiiog of love rciemblcth 
Tbc uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now sliowa all the beauty of the aun, 
And by and by a cloud lakes all away. 

StIAKSl'EAni.. 


In the midst of the blaze of fo-shiou, and 
of the strivings of envy, it v?a.s acknowletlged 
on all hands that our two little heroines bore 
the belle at the juvenile bail. The mother’s 
heart beat with joy at their praises, as well as 
at the contemplation of their pleasures. Mr. 
Fleming was delighted that they hud attracted 
the notice of such distinguished personages; 
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and Lady Pomeroy expressed in elaborate terms 
her pleasure at the encomiums bestowed on the 
manner, and carriage, and conduct of her fa¬ 
vourite ; and thus all parties were pleased. 

At the school-room breakfast, Agnes resumed 
her wonted spirits, and chatted over the events 
of the ball, and her admiration ofdts splendour, 
with her usual naivete, expressing all the de¬ 
light she felt, and wishing that every evening 
would present a new ball for her enjoyment. 

Little, at that age, do we imagine how soon 
the heart becomes satiated with such scenes ^ 
and how little do we understand the want of 
interest which grown-up persons feel for them. 
In childhood, we think their enjoyment is to last 
for ever; and we only wonder, that those who 
have all these pleasures at command, from being 
free from the control of governesses and pa¬ 
rents, seem so little to enjoy them. But plea¬ 
sures are like pastry—a child looking at the 
tempting show of a confectioner’s shop wishes 
itself grown up, that it may enjoy the sweets 
to repletion. The time when our purse and 
..«ur pQ(ver to accomplish this arrives, and we find 
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the wish no longer in existence. Tarts, jellies, 
and sweetmeats, have lost their powers of temp¬ 
tation ; the heart and its passions have come 
into play; and the lesser appetites and sensi^s 
are forgotten amidst the hruyant enjoyment 
or the despairing disappointment of the nobler 
or the guiltier feelings of our nature. 

Yet ill these early days, it is but natural to 
imagine that there must be dispositions from 
which the future character may be prophesied. 
The courage of the boy may speak the future 
hero—-his perseverance and industry in life, of 
the future accumulation of wealth—his acute¬ 
ness or aptness at calculation, speak the future 
financier or the embryo mathematician; while 
the girl, in her attention to her dolls in the 
nursery, or in her devotion to her looking-glass 
as she trims her infant curb, may designate the 
future mother of a family, or show the incipient 
coquette. 

We have often thought that an inquiry into 
the infancy and childhood of those who have 
been celebrated on the theatre of the world, and 
who have played the prominent parts life’s 
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drama, woald afford a most interesting specu¬ 
lation to the philosopher, and a great develope- 
ment of the progress of the human mind. 

One is curious to know, whether the childhood 
of a Bacon, a Newton, or a Boyle, displayed 
any of the incipient characteristics of the great ‘ 
and sublime pursuits which rendered them after¬ 
wards so celebrated os philosophers; whether 
Buonaparte, as a boy among his comrades, gave 
any signs of that grasping ambition and that in¬ 
domitable character which raised him, and his 
country through him, to an unparalleled pitch 
of greatness, and which ended in the signal de¬ 
feat of France and her armies, and of the im¬ 
prisonment and death of himself, as a miserable, 
solitary exile, with scarcely the power to ride 
over a league of ground, after having reigned 
over one of the most flourishing empires of Eu¬ 
rope, and pven laws to every othet kingdom it 
contained—save one. 

One would like to know, whether the infant 
years of a Stael, or of a Wolstoncraft, gave any 
tokens among their nursery playmates of that 
strength and manliness of mind, which in the 
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one led to fbe most successful efforts in litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, and .in the other to that 
glaring defiance of established customs and con¬ 
ventional ideas of propriety, which she set at 
nought by her actions, while she defended those 
actions by her pen. 

Again, in Misting our eyes over the numerous 
catalogue of human crimes and frailties; over 
the list of those who have perished on the 
scaffold, or have died the more painful and lin¬ 
gering death, the result of blasted character and 
the world’s scorn—one would wish to know if 
the germs of their turpitude were perceptible 
in the days which are generally those of inno¬ 
cence. 

Whether the cold-blooded murderer, in after 
life, was distinguished by a peculiar cruelty to 
his companions, or to insects and animals, in his 
infancy—^whether the forger and the thief be¬ 
trayed any propensity to dishonesty in their 
youth; and whether the frail fair one who has 
passed the evening of her life as a divorcee, has 
been the mere victim of a temporary and over¬ 
whelming passion, created and directed by some 
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master-spirit of a libertine; or whether her child¬ 
hood had been characterised by that female co¬ 
quetry and flirtation, which are but the embryo 
qualities of the crime of which they are so often 
the consequence. 

It would be curious to trace the human mind 
either to the perfection of greatnc.iS, or to the 
completion of crime: to trace the hero from his 
play at prisoner’s-base, where he domineered 
over his school-mates, to the battle by which he 
gains or loses an empire:—the murderer, from 
spinning a cockchafer or taking a bird’s-nest, to 
the moment when his hand is died in the blood 
of the heart he has stabbed, or the throat he has 
cut; and the wanton and profligate, from the 
first germs of coquetry and vanity, to that pe¬ 
riod when she is the “ scorned of all observers,” 
and the admitted companion only of those who 
spare themselves the necessity of blushing, by 
living with those as infamous as themselves. 

We really beg pardon for such a digression ; 
but the contemplation of the childhood of our 
heroine, led us into a labyrinth of reflection from 
which we could not disentangle'onrselves with- 
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out a few pages of discussion of the subject, by 
which we hoped to discover whether these chil¬ 
dren of our imagination were naturally described 
as showing so plainly the dispositions which 
were to give the chnracter to their future lives. 

Whether the present characters of Amelia 
and Agnes garve already indications—the one, of 
a creature all “ formand the other, of a being 
all “ feelingand whether we might prophesy 
those events of their after-life, which it is the 
intention of these pages to record. 

The Trevors and the Flemings, although 
moving in the same circle, were not intimate; 
they met in the unceasing round of fashion; 
but they did not visit. 

The Trevors, proud of an ancient name and 
of a family that could reckon sixteen quarter- 
ings in their heraldry, looked upon Mr. Fleming 
as a parvenu; and Mr. Fleming, with all his in¬ 
nate respect for legitimate rank, still felt the 
consequence and pride of wealth, and was of¬ 
fended at the little attention that was paid him 
by the Trevors. 

For these slights, Mr. Fleming consoled him- 
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self by the superiority of his establishment, and 
by the sjdendour of liis parties, while the Tre¬ 
vors affected to despise the magnificeflt enter¬ 
tainments to w hich they received no cards; and 
to consider and talk of them as the attempts of 
ii parvenu, to hide the meanness of his origin in 
the gorgeous and tasteless display of the wealth 
w hich purchased bis place in society. 

It was true, Mrs. Fleming’s family on both sides 
was equal with their own; but then a woman 
reduces herself to the same rank with the man 
she marries, but never elevates him to her own; 
and Mrs. Fleming was not a woman to receive 
attentions that did not extend to her husband, 
or to keep up connexions with any acquaint¬ 
ance that in the least degree slighted Mr. 
I’leming, to whom she made a point of perform¬ 
ing all those duties and attentions which were 
within her own poweir to command, the more 
])unctiliou8ly, because she was conscious there 
were many into which she had never yet been 
able to school that heart, which bad been won 
and lost before he had any claim to its affec¬ 
tions. 
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These feelings on each side had kept the fa¬ 
milies of the Trevors and the Flemings separate; 
but the young people were of that happy age 
which knew not, or did not understand, these 
distinctions; and the next morning after the 
ball, therefore, brought joung Trevor to pay a 
visit to his fittle partner. 

This was an attention, however, which was 
so much disapproved by his lady-mother, and 
so very coldly received by Mr. Fleming, that it 
was not repeated ; and our young Etonian wa.s 
compelled to watch for the Miss Flemings in 
their walks, as the only means of continuing 
his acquaintance with Agnes. 

The fact was, that Trevor at fifteen, from 
his association with boys of sixtetui and eighteen 

who imagined themselves men, began to think 

% 

that he was himself approaching to the period 
when he might be designated Mister instead of 
Master; and having been really struck with thi- 
fascinating spirits of Agues, he fancied hims(‘ll' 
in love, and began to think that lie should 
himself have a confidential communication to 
make to his school-circle in return for those to 
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which he had often listened, and wondered 
when he too should ftnd an opportunity of per¬ 
forming the same feats as those detailed by bis 
companions. 

The house occupied by the Trevors was not 
so far distant from the Flemings, but that our 
youthful sprig of nobility could watch the move¬ 
ments of the young ladies : the moment, there¬ 
fore, that they quitted the Steyne with their 
governess, was the signal for the commencement 
of his own mornibg excursion. 

While within sight of his domicile, he wan' 
dered carelessly along the cliff; but still with 
his eye fixed upon the objects of his pursuit,— 
for he had learned a few of the ruses cTamour 
from his more experienced companions at Eton, 
—as soon, however, os he imagined himself out 
of the pale of observation, he quickened bis pace, 
and directed it towards the little group of pe¬ 
destrians on the bd’ach, whom he soon contrived 
to overtake. 

His presence was always welcome to Agnes, 
because it gave her the opportunity of talking of 
the juvenile ball, and w»a nAVAr nnnARAntaKlA 
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to Amelia, because he was never deficient in those 
attentions which her aunt hud always taught Iut 
to expect as her doc from the other sex; and 
Amelia, cold as she was, was much more versoil 
in all these technicalities than Agnes, who was 
only to be taught the value of these attentions 
by her ownlieart. 

When the governess was with them, Tn'vor 
knew bow U> make himself welcome by a huii 
dred little flattering words, which were reiidiTiKl 
still more ucc<‘ptable by coining from the li|Ni of 
a little houourable; and when they were only 
accompauiiHi by their maid, he renM'nilH*red how 
maids had been silenced by his companions in 
the'neighbourhood of Windsor, and he tried 
the same reciiK*. Buys ieum something at 
Eton; and so they ought, fur it is mt expensive 
place. 

By this perseverance, and these means, b«- 
cootrived generally to be the coiiipaniun of 
their morning stroll. He wandered with them 
on the citflr—picked up shells uud atar-fisb fur 
them on the beach—became an expert Macadam- 
iser of pebbles—threw ducks uid dral^ on the 
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brig;ht calm sea—and made love to Agnes 
in his boyish way; that is, they stood on the 
margin of the tide, till the white curling wave 
ruse to their feet, and then he would sndteh her. 
away before it could wet her black satin slip- 
|)ers—then he would look out for the prettiest 
pebbles and shells—climb the diif for any flower 
that graced the sterile rock—or dash into the 
wave to rescue a piece of sea-weed from the 
retreating tide to add to her collection. But in 
the midst of these more boisterous and boyish 
attentions to Agnes, he never forgot to pay 
others to Amelia, which were quite as accept- 
ubio, since he never presented a pebble or a shell 
without a bow ; and he became a favourite of 
her’s, because he never met or parted from her 
without taking off his hat; and though she was 
shucketl at the hearty shaking of hands, which 
wa^ the never-failing accompaniment of the 
meeting and separation of Agnes and Trevor; 
and though she could never join in their hearty 
laughs which were echoed by the cliffs when the 
waves were too quick for them, and filled their 
shoes w4h salt-water; yet his perpetual poKte- 
VO14 >• f 
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ness—his never-failing attention when there 
was a channel furrowwl -into the sand bv the 
sea, or any piece of rock in the way to be got 
over, reconciled her to his company, and she 
always welcomed him with Ikt i>Iucid smih-. 

As for Agnes, she knew nothing—she thought 
of nothing but the e njoyment of the moment. 
She delighted in the company of Trevor, be¬ 
cause he entered into lu r oinuseunmts—all was 
gaiety and sunshine : 

N'. §(!}><;! i-aii j-f i!)j la cvmv. 

No c.M*' Ix-vt lui . 

Trevor him.self knew not tin- nature of his ow n 
feelings; he was in a precocious state of !»oy- 
hood. He hud heard his elder eompuniuns talk 
of love, and Imast of successes, of the meaning of 
wiiich he was ignorant. He saw Agnes; hi.s 
young heart and iin:igina(iun were attracted hy 
her charms of person, and her naivete of con¬ 
versation, and he Ihotight it would be manly, 
and give him something to tell about on his 
return to Eton; having, iu hi.s own mind, de- 
termioed to represent his lady a.s a girl of six- 
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It'cii, ins(i*iul of tliirtecn. With this view, he pur¬ 
sued with indefatigable perseverance his mom- 
iiijr rambles, for the purpose of joining the sisters, 
till li<‘ experienced sensations for the youthfuf 
Acik's, that, youn;^ as he was, made liis meeting 
with lier a happiness, and liis parting from her 
a misery. 

IJefore he sought his pillow at night lie would 
throw up his sash and look if there were a light 
still in her window, and his first glance in the 
inorning was in the same direction. 

IVrhaps. loo, lii.s youthful vanity wa.s flattered 
by the evident pleasure with which his atten¬ 
tions were rcceivtol, and a zest was added to 
ilii se meetings In the necessity which his heart 
taiighl him there was for .some degree of secrecy, 
as to the extent of the attentions he Wiis paying 
to this brunch of the family of the Flemings. 

ile pretiMuled to tiunk, also, that he was 
really in love; for youthful hearts will magnify 
their sensations; and what he felt, though 
nothing like that manly passion which inspires 
us in after life, was set down by Trevor as love; 
and, natt^rally enough, he interpreted the evi- 
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dent pleasure with which the youngs Agnes 
received his little gallantries into a reciprocal 
feeling; and, 

Pleas'd with Ibis flattering tliought, (he lote<aick hoj, 

Felt the faint dawning of a doubtful joy. 

% 

And which of us has not felt the same ?—which 
of us does not recollect some incipient feeling 
of this kind, which threw a sunshine and an 
interest over our childish days ? and ah—alas 
how many are there, who can look back to this 
infant passion, as the only true one they ever 
felt; all the subsequent feelings of their hearts 
having the alloy of worldly interest to deterio¬ 
rate and destroy them! 

It is a melancholy thing to live in a world 
where the general result of experience, and the 
principal result of knowledge, is to deaden imd 
repress the earliest, and, perhaps, the first feel¬ 
ings of our nature. 

But a truce with reflections; they are no part 
of our narrative; and since we have arrived at 
a certain age, wc have found reflection very 
intrusive and troublesome. 
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Thus matters proceeded at Brighton—the 
world came and went—stage-coaches increased 
—the town was full to suffocation—prosperity 
made the inhabitants insolent—visitors of fa¬ 
shion became disgusted—royalty deserted an 
ungrateful people, whose fortunes had been 
made by its sunshine—and Mr. tleming quit¬ 
ted Brighton. 
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• Slii' j in tl jii 


p' I . . Was luH lliia low * 

'*!» W * 1 '! A l » . 

Aftil thus Oie h'.u't »]}! ’ rtfik, yrt bf *k«nl^ li'<- on, 

l!s y •< '■ 


The London wiiiU r “ roimncnciiis: in July," 
us luird llyrun mitiricully ubM'rvt*^, had now 
)>ej^un: the htifels of St. James's ruttl<>d be¬ 
neath the carriuf^i^s of the wealthy and ru.shiuu- 
abte, and the dust of Hyde Purk flew in vioiidv 
Iieneath the horses of the tlei/auts, who eques- 
trianised, and tilburised, and cahriolised, in tia- 
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short intervals between a breakfast at two and 
a dinner at ei^ht. 

All was bustle at the west end of tHe town.; 
the clubs were full of lounging men, and the 
inilliner.s’ shops were full of expensive women ; 
balls and bible societies w(>re crowded to suffo¬ 
cation ; the crush-room was a jjertect jam; fans 
(ould not keep tlu; Blues cool at the Royal In¬ 
stitution ; and Almack’s and the House of Com- 
mons were well attended. 

In short, all Loudon life w'as at its zenith of 
animation. Parties both of politics and pleasure 
ran high and numerous; corn laws, the balance 
of power, and the Catholic question, occupied 
the senator in the Hou.se; while at the cabinet 
dinners the fate of Greece was discussed over 
a turkey; the claimed independence of new 
empires acknowledged over the ephemeral 
spirit of ebumpagne, or denied nnder the influ¬ 
ence of more solid and sensible port; extended 
empire in India was determined on amidst 
turwns of mulligatawny; the slave-trade and 
colonial affairs canvassed during the digestion 
of preserved ginger, and while the rich Cura- 
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goa still lingered on the palate; and new alli¬ 
ances, defensive and oiTensivo, commercial trea¬ 
ties, and all the other et-cetcras of diplomacy 
by which the fate of mankind is determined, 
were discussed at the dessert. 

People of mere fashion in the m<'aii time 
occupied themselves in the more important 
merits of a now opera, or a newly im|)orted 
article—lamented the distress of their country¬ 
men, and gave hundrt'ds to some foreign fiddler— 
wept for the unemployed weavers, ami ordered 
their dresses of French silk—subscril»ed for tin* 
relief of the Worceltet glovers, but ciuthnl 
their taper fiugers in Parian manufacture— 
wondered at the state of the English drama, 
and went every uight to the Italian 0|H.>ra and 
Frmich play, while the natMOul theatres pre¬ 
sented nothing but a " beggdrly account of 
empty boxes." 

In shortfall the world was occupied os though 
there were nothing bat this world to live for. 
Trifles appeared, indeed, ta form the sum of 
human existence. Folly and thoughtlessness 
seemed the general order of the day, and dissi- 
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pation the regular disorder of the night. No¬ 
thing was heard but* the din of doable, knocks, 
and the cry of carriages: flambeaux flashed 
their smoky flames around the doors of the 
splendid and the gay. The quadrille players 
were in full occu]>ation every night. Cards 
and commands flew about in all directions, 
heralding a long series of balls, routs, assemblies, 
and dinners, and the morning papers teemed 
with daily descriptions of the results. 

All the toad-eaters connected with the public 
press, and who are only endured in tolerable 
society from their poorer to pve publicity to the 
schemes of fashionable attempters at notoriety, 
wore in full request at the gay parlies, accounts 
of which they were expected to fumuh in re> 
torn for the ticlj^ which introduced them into 
circles to which they were entitled neither by 
birth, talent, or respectability. 

The leader in the House of Commons had 
opened his budget of new taxes, and the leaders 
of ton had opened their budgets of nevr follies; 
the aristocratic committee of the opera had 
laid the scheme for the ruin of a new lessee; 
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the nouvelles c1utnleiise$ and danseuses, bad 
all made thoir arratiffemens and liaisons 
with the patrons who had procured their in- 
gajeraents, and the season commenced with 
spirit. 

Mrs. Fleming’s table was already inundated 
with those pasteboard conveniences for visiting 
before the family were completely settled in 
Grosvenor Square, and slu; felt herself com¬ 
pelled, in spite of incrca.sing infirmity, to enter 
on her usual w inter life. 

Neither the air of the dow ns nor the brtH'iws 
of the sea had added to her strength; intleetl 
they were both too sharp; her disorder had 
rendered her too wi*ak to find any thing but 
mischief in their bracing qualities; but as she 
felt it must he the same every where, and that 
nothing can " admitiister to a mind diseased,” she 
bore it ail calmly, and patiently, and silently, 
amidst the absurd forms and ceremonies of 
Lady Pomeroy, and the apathy and technical 
propriety df Mr. Fleming. The more she felt 
the increase of her complaint, which was, un- 
perceived, and silently, stealing her from life 
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the more intense became her anxiety for her 
darling Agnes. It was in vain, amidst her crowd 
oC acquaintance, that she could look for one 
female friend in whom to confide her fears, on - 
whom she could rely as a guardian and sup- 
porter and adviser of her child, when her own 
guiding spirit should Ix^ snatched from her. 

All her society consisted only of such persons 
as came within the pale admitted by Mr. Flem¬ 
ing to be fashionabie and proper; and the only 
one of her sisters who was still living, was a 
complete, but a mere wotnun of fashion. All 
her hope, therefore, and all her trial, was to 
live. 

In the mean time, the diiTereut and con¬ 
trasted characteristics of her two daughters 
grew with their^frowth, and strengthened with 
their strength. Amelia went on progressing in 
her music, her dancing, and her manners, and 
time only developed more strongly the ardent 
tem|)erament, the acute feeling, and the ro¬ 
mantic tenderness of Agnes. 

For Amelia, her mother could feel little 
anxiety; life for her seemed destined to be a 
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smooth stream in 'n hich she would sail safely 
with the current; she had mo passions, no feel¬ 
ings to hurry her out of it: but for Agnes, it 
was far different; with every accession of know¬ 
ledge came a new sensation; every hour gave 
indications of a heart that would he the victim 
of circumstance, and every event of life had 
some influence upon her character. 

It was in vain that her mother wished to re¬ 
press the ardour of her disposition. The ethe¬ 
real spirit of existence was too strong within 
her; she had imbibed too much of her roother'.s 
disposition to be guided by the formal rules that 
influenced Amelia. Her heart required icing 
by the hand of experience and misfortune, ere 
it could determine to believe that friendship 
and feeling were too generally names which 
engendered nothing but disap]>ointment. 

The necessary routine of I>ondau life, and 
inch a London life as Mr. Fleming thought 
proper to lead, inevitably seiiarated Mrs. Flem- 
iof more from her ebildam than the wisbe<l. 
Still ev «7 moment she could steal from eii- 
qnette and fashion was devoted to them—or 
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rather to Agnes, whose heart she attempted to 
school, but in vain, .into some of those rules 
which by repressing its ardency might fence it 
against future disappouitment. 

About this period, there was a great deal of 
political discussion on the subject of our India 
possessions. Great extension of empire in that 
quarter of the world had been obtained by 
the British arms:—there were great outcries 
against the monopolies, the persecutions, the 
pccnlation.s, and the corruptions, which mast 
always exist in large governments so far re¬ 
moved from the seat of the mother-country. 

The House of Commons and the daily pa¬ 
pers teemed with accusations and defences of 
the various parties concerned in the adminis¬ 
tration of that extensive colony. Impeachments 
were talked of, inquiries proposed, and wit¬ 
nesses summoned. 

The Opposition tried all in their power to ex¬ 
pose, and the administration all in their power 
to smother, any thing that could give a colour of 
justice to the clamour raised against their em- 
ployis. 
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Mr. Fleming being a large proprietor of In¬ 
dia slock, ns well as a staunch supjmrter of the 
measures of government, was of course deeply 
interested in the (fnestion; and not only voted 
both in Leadenhall Street and St. Stephen’s, but 
filled his house by political dinners, given with 
a view to its discussion, and of course fre¬ 
quented the houses of those who were of the 
same party with himself. 

Among other fiuming supporfiTs of char¬ 
tered rights, and of the propriety of extending 
our conquests by tho force of arms, in short 
of every thing that couhl raise the price of 
India bonds, was Sir Frederick Rujjee, The 
walls of Leadenhull Street resounded to his ora¬ 
torical powers; the nabobs, and rajahs, and 
their armies and their fortresses, were taken and 
conquered, and their spoils de.stined to the en¬ 
richment of the Company, in the plans laid down 
by this commercial politician. 

He bud been in India, and he understood 
the question. He hud amassed a million in 
the service, and nobody could doubt it. 
lie, like Mr. Fleming, gave his dinners on 
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the subject; and digested the legislative ques¬ 
tion with his mulligatawny,—proposed new 
campaigns, and praised old ones, with his carry— 
and drunk to the confusion of rajahs, and the 
accumulation of pagodas, in his East India Ma¬ 
deira. 

His plan was to gain proselytes; persons, 
tlierefore, of all parties were invited. Ladies 
added zest to the entertainments; and many 
wert' the young proprietors of East India stock 
who were cajoled out of a promise of their votes 
on the occasion, before th«-y had made up their 
minds upon the .subject. 

At this period of the di.scussion, when a great 
quantity of evidence was collecting from all 
quarters, there arrived from India a celebrated 
judge, who had gone out very early in life as a 
Ijarrister; and who, by diut of talent, perseve¬ 
rance, and integrity, bad so won his way to opu¬ 
lence and fame, that in process of time be Imd 
l>een made a judge, and for some political ser¬ 
vice rewarded by the title of Oaron Wulmer— 
an unusual compliment to a judge in India. 

He hud exercised his judicial capacity in the 
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East DOW some years; and hod devoted much of 
his time and influence to.the amelioration and 
correction of the corruptions of the government, 
and in repressing the eagerness of commercial 
speculation, which, at tiie same time that it could 
only be gratified by injustice, he foresaw must 
in time lead rather to the weakening than to the 
strengthening of our empire in that part of the 
world. 

In the midst of his legal avocations, he had 
made himself entirely master of a subject, which 
be was knoWit to have investigated deeply; and 
now that ill health and a large fortune induced 
him to resign his high official situation, and re* 
tom to seek repose in his own country, his de¬ 
cisions upon tlie subject were looked up to with 
anxiety by all parties. 

An eye-witness of the acts of government— 
an acquaintance with the manners,' the customs, 
the rights, the laws, and the inhabitants of the 
countries in which he had so long been a so- 
jouraer->gave the stamp of truth, and claimed 
attention to' any judgment which be bad 
formed. 
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No wonder, then, at the board of India pro¬ 
prietors, by whom he was visited and in¬ 
vited—that ministerial and opposition ' mem- , 
bers interested in the question courted him 
in all directions, or that Baron Waimer should 
be considered a powerful coadjutor to whichever 
party he should embrace. 

But Baron Walmer was a man of no party.— 
He viewed the great question abstractedly, as 
it bore upon the first principles of humanity and 
justice. 

He shuddered at the accumulation of wealth 
and empire at the expense of human life; and 
yet he felt the necessity of preserving our in- 
Huence, and the protection of the immense quan¬ 
tity of British capital vested on the faith of the 
maintenance of our power in that country. 

He also felt the danger of permitting other 
countries to obtain any footing, that might at 
any future period shake the foundations of our 
own empire in India. 

But he felt all this as patriot and an En¬ 
glishman, and not as a merchant.—He felt it as 
a man, and not as a partisan.—He saw the be- 
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nefits resulting from English government; and 
he savr the injustice and the cruelty of English 
corruption; and he determined to take no part, 
either in the discussions of Leadenhall Street 
or in Parliaini;nt, tlwt did not tend to the 
exposure of abuses, the remedying of which he 
thought the best and surest method of strength¬ 
ening our establishment in Asia. 

Hb known sense of justice created the re- 
sjtect, and his resplendent talents coromunded 
the udmination, of all parties. So that in all the 
society in which any discussion of India aflairs 
was interesting—iUid this was very much so at 
Mr. Fleming’s—the (piestion of what Baron 
Walmer would say was always a matter of s|m'- 
culation and anxiety. 

lattle accustomed to feel any iutertwt in the 
question, Mrs. Fleming, to pieawi her husband, 
submitted to a great, deal of society that was 
far from agreeable, which this subject introduced 
to her house; and Mr. Fleming told her it was 
bis intention to get introduced to Baron Wui- 

i/n 

mer the first opportunity, that he might b<* 
added to their Oriental cot^iet. 
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At leng^th cards were received for a dinner 
at Sir Fniderick Ru]>ee’s in Portland Place, 
celebrated for its India discussions, muiliga- . 
tawny, and Madeira; and Mr. Fleming was de- 
liglited at receiving a liiut that Baron Walmer 
had agreed to join the party. 

Although from the high character for philan¬ 
thropy and talent which the world had bestowed 
upon Walmer Mrs. Fleming felt much inte¬ 
rest in his name, yet she would have declined 
the invitation. But Mr. Fleming was too well 
aware of her powers of conversation, and of the 
charms of her society, to go unassisted with 
such a powerful addition to the temptation 
which he intended to hold out to the Baron to 
vi.sit Grosvenor Square, as his wife’s manner 
presented. 

In the habit of plea.Hing him, she .stifled the 
eiTects of increased indisposition; iind repressed 
those melancholy thoughts which latterly had 
been almost the constant companions of the 
hours devoted to society, us well as those de¬ 
voted to rest and silence. 

In spite of her utmost efi'orts, her imagination 
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would recur to the earlier scenes of her youthful 
days; and call up in vivid colours all that she 
had then felt, and all that she had since suf¬ 
fered. 

She anticipated a s|>cedy conclusion to nil; 
and she was already passing her hours in that 
kind of droiuny existence, which made her fre¬ 
quently forget and neglect the realities of life. 

In short, her physical pow^ers were unable 
to cope much longer with her mental strug¬ 
gles; and she found herself giving way to 
that kind of morbid sensibility which a long 
series of unrequited feeling is almost always 
iteertain to produce in the human heart. The 
day for the dinner came; and Mr. Fleming, in 
his eager anticipation of an introduction to Lord 
Walmer, exhibited an unusual degree of ani¬ 
mation ; and having intimated to his lady his 
wishes that every thing should be doue to further 
an acquaintance with the Baron, retired to make 
his toilet. 

Mrs. Fleming, more than usually melancholy, 
kept her daughters in her. dressing-room till 
the last moment, and tried to be diverted by 
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the sprightly sallies of Agnes, as she admired 
the ornaments with which Mr. Fleming’s vanity 
had filled her dressing-case. 

When the carriage was announced, she had 
some dilFiculty in separating herself from their 
embraces, and sighed that she could not devote 
the whole evening to their caresses.' 

On arriving in Portland Place, the principal 
part of the company had assembled, and were as 
usual dispersed in unconnected groups through 
the drawing-room, conversing on different sub¬ 
jects, and killing that abominahle quarter of an 
hour, which is in many houses now extended to 
three-quarters, before dinner. 

The ladies were discussing dresses, and the 
gentlemen politics; but all were in some degree 
anxious for the arrival of Lord Walmer. 

To the India proprietors he was a hero; and 
the men w’ere accordingly anticipating, in va¬ 
rious ways, his^sentiments on the subject con¬ 
nected with their interests. 

The ladies, however, had different opinions. 
“ Well, I am sure!” cried one belle from amidst 
a group of young ladies, who seemed rather im- 
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patient at a delay which prevented exclusive 
conversation with some favoured swain, who was 
to pive them his arm to the dinner-room,— 
“ Well! I’m sure. I'm not so mighty anxious 
about an old judge." 

“ Oh! but Lord Walmer is not so old." 

“ Aye ! but then he is as sensible, and that is 

as bad, and talks about nothing but India, and 

pagodas, and Ilrama, and Ilombay ; and 1 hear 

■so much about it ail at home, that I declare I 

am quite tired ol tlu! subject.—Iieside.s, 1 like 

nobody who is not romantic; and nothing that 
♦ 

comes from India cun be romantic. Calcutta 
i.s certainly the very antijKKle.s to the enchant¬ 
ing regions of romance.’’ 

“ Ob!—But what think you of an Indian 
chief?—or a Brahmin—or a Ixniutiful widoweil 
bride, sacrificing herself on the funeral pile of 
a beloved husband ?’’—asked a young lady 
with blue eyes, just come out. 

“ Oh ! that,’’ returned the other, “ is quite 
deiigfatfifl; one might make something of a ro¬ 
mance out of such persons and incidents as 
thosebut then the India Company u quite 
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a (liflercnt thing—they try to stop these roman¬ 
tic siicrificcs—to extirpate the lirahmins, and 
to kill the Indian cltiefs; or, uhat is quite as 
bad, to make tliein wear coals and troisiemes, 
w hich must spoil tlieir figures.—But then Pa and 
the yellow people who dine in Harley Street 
never mention these romantic things ; but talk 
about the price of tea, and the duty on shawls 
and Bandanas:—oh! ’tis fjuite horrid." 

“ Oh, yes! quite horrid—and then Lcadenhail 
Strc'et;—what can be intere.sting connected with 
Ix'adeuhull Street 

“ Not half so interesting or delightful, cer¬ 
tainly, as the idea of a fellow -creature enduring 
the agonies of death in its most horrid sha{)e, 
through an absurd sujKTstition," uttered a grave 
voice. 

“ I’here now—you are alwav.s so satirical. 
Miss Musters. To be sure, I didiiot think of their 
agonies; which I dare say, as you say, must be 
very great, considering they are burnt alive. 
But yet it is a very romantic idea ; and shows 
great devotion to their husbands, and all that. 
Only thmk now, a beautiful creature casting 
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her eyes up to heaven—then down on the 
corpse of her deceased love—then mounting 
the pile, she wraps a Bandana shawl gracefully 
round her beautiful form, and resigns herself to 
the devouring flames.” 

“ Oh, dear!” exclaimed the blue-eyed young 
lady—“ ? should think the fire would render 
a shawl unnecessary; and China orapc hangs 
quite as gracefully." 

“ Oh! certainly—certainly quite as gracefully 
—and it would be a pity to burn a beautiful India 
shawl—they cost so much. But w here can this 
judge, this Lord Walmcr be! — I suppo.sc 

• v' 

dinner won’t be announced till he comes.' ” 

I should think not. His presence is an¬ 
xiously expected; and I assure you, in spite of 
your prejudice against those who come from 
India, you will find him u very interesting i>er- 
soD,” said Miss Masters. 

“ What isn’t he yellow?—and hasn't he got 
a liver complaint ?” 

«« Ho—he is very pale; and bis wan looks 
depict a disease of the mind, more than of the 
body.*’ 
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“ Bless me! how interesting! a disease of 
the heart instead of the liver! I quite long-to see 
him. Hove you any idea of what the mental dis- 
«‘ase is ? was he over in love ? perhaps disap¬ 
pointed in some early passion.” 

“ Whatever it might have been, he ha.s 
not been selfish enotigh to suffer it to interfere 
with his duty towards his fellow-ereature.s. 
he has devoted a series of years to the ame¬ 
lioration of the state of the native Indians, 
and to the correction of the abuses in that 
country.” 

“ Oh! has he ?—well—that very goo<l, I 
must say,” drawled out the young lady, half 
yavning, and turning with some frivolous re¬ 
mark to her young companions. 

This conversation had occurred in the hearing 
of Mrs. Fleming, and site had become uncon¬ 
sciously interested in the person who formed the 
principal subject of it. A wish arose in her 
heart to see this Baron Walmer, At this mo¬ 
ment she heard his naimo called out by the 
servant in the front drawing room, and it was 
immediately succeeded by that bustle and subse- 
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quest silence which always follows the arrival 
of a <li8tiDg:uisiied visitor. 

Dinner was announced so immediately after 
the arrival of the Baron, that no introduction 
could possibly take place; and the party was 
so numerous, and Mrs. Fleming, who never 
thought of precetlence and eti<iuctte when left 
to herstdf, went down stairs so ihiicli in the 
rear, that she never even caught a glimpse of 
his person. 

The bustle attendant upon seating the party, 
and a rt'currenco to her own feelings, Jnul 
banished the temporary curiosity which tin 
previous conversation hud excited, and she took 
her place* without a glance in the directic a oi 
the uppi*r enti of the table, where she tnigli' 
naturally supjiose the Baron to f>e sealed. 

AU the common places of the dinner taiiit- 
immediatelj commenced; wines were emitiu 
rated and handed—eounw* succeeded course . 
and the confusion having a little subsided, con¬ 
versation begun to hi? more distinctly uinlrTStood. 

At this moment a question of considerable 
imrrortanre to the subject which was occu 
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pvinj the minds of most of the gentlemen at 
falde, was pnt by the person who had handed 
Mrs. Fleming down to dinner, and who of 
course sat next to her. 

TIte host immediately rofjuested Baron Wal- 
rner to reply, and to give his opinion npon a 
iiialter, of which no one could judge so well as 
liini<i'ir. 

Mrs. Fleming was at this moment engaged in 
l.'l ing wine ; and b»'ing in the act of bow ing in 
)i) opposite direction, was prevented turning to¬ 
wards the sjieaker, to hear whom, every body 
o.i'i hushed to silence. 

Tin Baron spoki—Mrs.' Fleming started; 
wliat did .she hear ? The voice struck upon her 
cat—-upon her heart : 

• ' -— ’iH*!. like (lie •tealing 

Of summer wiml iliro' nonie «r«'atb«it th«)l; 

I .seciet nimliiig—fH< li innioet feeling 
Of lur «liolc wul eellUfU ii> it* »pfIII 


•She moved suddenly round: the Baron’s face 
was turned towards where she was seated; their 
eyes met. and in an instant, Augustus CUfton 
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and Agues Dornton remembered and recognised 
each other. 

The last time she had beard that voice was 
in (he convulsive sob, in St. James's church. 
The years that had passed since rolled away 
from her memory. It seemed as though the 
church, her mother, her lover, were .still pro- 
sent; her head became dizzy ; she grasped the 
cloth with a slight shuddering convulsion; the 
gliuss dropped from her trembling hand, and 
she sank insensible in her chair. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONSTANCY. 


Fur. lioy, liowcTfr «o in«y pm*!# our»*l*fs. 
Oiir fnntKH <ir# nii>r« giddy und unfirm, 

Mure lungiog, warVing. s lonct lost and wjn, 
I lino n-omen's are. 

TvioOent. 01 Vino'iA. 


How little do they know of true woman who 
''l)f<ik lightly f)f <) Moniuu'a love, and yet us a u 
l<Hiiioii among poets, and noTelkts, and essayists, 
find philosophers, to compare female hearts and 
oflections to any thing that is light, and volatile, 
and ephoracrai in nature! Thus, woman’s love 
has been compared to the evanescent sweetness of 
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the fnst-fading flower, to tlie inconstancy of the 

moon, which " monthly changes in her circled 

orb," to the ever-shiltiny wind, and, iii short, to 

every thina^ of which the nature is variable. 

Iinpre.ssions made upon their hearts have been 

successively likened to the letters which the 

tronlempl^tive or the idle have trucc-d in the 

sand, or to the hobbles and wav'Cs created upon 

the lake bv a stone, which s'ub.side in a minute 

or two, and leave the surface us cleafv iiml 
> 

as brieht, and as ealm, as ever. . 

But bow little do they know of woman who 
write and speak of them in this manner! How 
little do they know the deep and concentrated 
feeling, the never-ending memory oriteitt impn-s- 
sions, of which a true w oman’s heart is capable, 
and bow many are there w horn we see pursuing: 
and performing all the duties of'U wife, who, 
having married from parental command, have 
never ceased involuntarily to cherish the fond 
memory of some early love, which thw are sup¬ 
posed to have forgotten, because duty and pro¬ 
priety command that Its influence should remain 
unperoetved ! How little do we appreciate th •* 
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i^ciicrous burst of feeling which a first love 
creates in u woman’s breast, and which is sel¬ 
dom, if, ever, completely forgotten amidst all 
tin* subsequent scenes of her life! 

A man may have many pas.sions, because his 
j)assions are generally the ell’ects of his senses. 
He is captivated by beauty—he lends himself 
the willing .slave of a feei'mg which he is in the 
habit of encouraging, and which he takes every 
means to cherish and to gratify. He succeeds 
—the gratification is past—^beauty palls upon 
the senses, and lo.ses its charms by being gazed 
upon as his own—another complexion, or ano¬ 
ther form, or another pair of bright eyes, and 
other floti^ng trusses, attract his attention—the 
simie feeling is again excited—his senses are 
again led temporary captives to be agitiu grati¬ 
fied, and disenthralled as before, by gratification. 
With man, half his passions are caprices. But 
>«ilh woman it is difierent. Education fences 
round her heart with the almost impregnable 
guards which conventional forms of society 
prescribe. If her heart feel a preference, it is 
her duty to repress it, unless that preference be 
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soup^Iit by tlie attentions of another. Her 
feelings are germ.s in the bud, which require 
attention, rare, and cultiviition, to OflII into 
ilower; tliey are blos.sonis which require the 
warmth of man’s admiration and love to ripen 
into fruit. A woman's love is therefore seldom 
excited li% tem|>orurv or sudden udniiration. 
Her mind w too delicately ronstrucli“d, for 
persons (o have much to do with the origin of 
love in her heart; and it is this that makes the 
love of Desdemona a much more natural pa.s- 
■sion for a female than that of Juliet. 

Passion springs up in a inun's heart spont.i- 
neously and quickly, like those flowers which 
we'sec by the way-side, «h«re aool|But may 
have scattered the M‘ed in a light though fertile 
Mtil, and lying close to the surface, they blossom, 
and are biigbti'd by the very sun which culled 
them into existence. But in a st'otnan's heart 
they require to be sown with a careful baud, 
and cultivated with Ubdiy attention; but when 
once they have taken roottmthe fibres strike 
downwards; and though the flowers nay he 
blighted by ufiter circumstances, or chilled by 
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coldness or unkindness, the roots are seldom 
eradicated. Like the vase in which roses have 
once been distilled, 

^'ou may break, you may ruin tlie vase, if you will. 

But the scent of tfic rosea will bang round it still. 

It was thus with Mrs. Fleming. Her early 
love had been repressed by Iter principles, and 
lior determination to conquer it hsid Iteen aided 
by her high sense of duty and religion. Many 
ttcro the struggles which she had with her re- 
l>ollious heart and thoughts in the first years of 
lior marriage. But time and active eraploy- 
laenf, the grand recipe, tuid, at length, a mother’s 
dutie.s, gnifftally lessened the influence and the 
niemory of other days and otlicr hopes; and to 
a conunon, or even to an observing eye, Clifton 
and all the circumstances of their short though 
delicious intercourse, apjieured forgotten. 

These feelings still remained at the bottom 
of her heart, deeply hid<iaii« ^tot still there, 
and added their infinence, ul^roeived, to the 
other causes of the disease which was gradually 
wearing out her fragile frame, and sinking h«r 
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to the grrtive: like the silent and secret work¬ 
ing poi«on of Tophonia, whose use was so com¬ 
mon once in Italy, though its progress was im- 
IKTceptiblc, its eO’ect wa.s not less fatal. 

The generosity of Clifton, by never again ap¬ 
pearing before her, saved her many a pang, and 
materially assisted her in the struggle. 

Sometimes, amidst the numerous crowded 
parties to which she was led, first as a bride 
and afterwards as being a part of tbose duties 
which Mr. Fleming thought his wife ought t< 
perform, a stray ghince might la* hastily shot 
through the company in quest of an object 
which was not there, and astray thought woiiM 
sometimes wonder what had la’coiie of him. 
Perhaps the glance and the thought might 
.create an involuntary feeliuguf disup|>ointmeiit 
but her good sense acknowledged that it wa- 
tadter tin*)' should not meet; and she kncM 
Clifton well enough to beia rtaio that it was lu'i 
he consid<‘red in thus withdrawing himself for t 
time from his usual Itauntm 
Too conscious to make any iaquiries, she 
ignorant that he had quitted bis country ; igi«' 
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rant that having lost her he considered that he 
had lost every thing, and had withdrawn him¬ 
self not only from the society in which he had 
lived, but from his native soil, to try his for¬ 
tune, and seek a cure for a hopeless passion be¬ 
neath other suns in distant climes. 

\’oung and inexpc-rienced as it wa^, Clifton’s 
was no common mind; his heart had not been 
iiM- by those intrigues into which the youth of 
tile present day plunge so early, and from which 
too many of them unfortunately form their opi¬ 
nions of the whole female sex. 

He had loved with all the vigour of a young 
and first love. There was none of the namby- 
pamby sitotimentality—none of that frittennl 
feeling which so often characterises imssion at 
his age; it was pure, wholesome, manly love, 
lounded on a thorough knowledge of the worth 
of the object; a love that promised to stand the 
test of years, and was not to be conquered even 
by disappointment. 

That kind of Iwe which would have guided 
a woman through all the storms of life; that 
would have grappled with ill fortune lor the 
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sake of her protection, oud have miKlereci 
her ill the* hopes of procurin|it indep<ii(lonee 
for the object of his afloction. Clifton kiietv 
that he was loved ; he knew that it was 
through no tickleness that another Itad h<H'ti 
wedded. He was tjuite aware that her passion 
for him was as fixtsi and iim liani’i'able us his 
own, and (but nothing jaut maternal influenee 
and a hifi^h sense of itiial duty had made her n*- 
)inr|uLsh him fur another. 

This, to a common mind, wonid have h«H*n a 
consolution, for most of us are si'llish enuUKli to 
feel a pleasure in the knowledf'e of lN>in^ lo\e<t 
even thoiiirh the passion can never h" (^ratitied. 

But it was not so with him; he it'fretted >1 
because he knew it must add to her ]ir«!Kent nn 
happiness, and to the diflieulties with whieh his 
own heart taught him site would have to strng 
gle ere she could bring her feelings to walk in 
the path of her present duties. Ho folt it to be 
his duty to remova these difiieulties as much as 
lay in his power, and he determined never to sr^* 
har again. 

How few men are there who would hare 
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(lone tills! How many, conscious of being be* 
lovud by a beautiful woman who had been thus 
compelled to marry ^another, would have flut¬ 
tered about her—^watched for moments when, 
by signs, or looks, or inuendoes, they might have 
alluded to the hopes they hud lost, and to the 
tunes gone by ! For there is a self sh pleasure 
III tills retrospection, which few have suiScient 
lirinness of principle and enough strength of 
mind to forego; and a dangerous pleasure it is, 
since it has often and often led to consequences 
which were never in eontemplation, whe‘n the 
mind and heart were first permitted to give 
way to it. 

CliftoK kiieu and felt all this; and knew that 
(he best thing for both of them was decided se- 
purution. Bereft as ho was of its principul joy, 
Ik* did not meanly and Cowardly give up life:— 
lie had lost its sweetness, but its vigour still re* 
mained unimpaired. He felt that stir within, 
which taught him be was Mfti born for an idler 
on the face of the earth. His love was lost; 
hut fame still remained a bright object in the 
perspective of exutence} and fame he deter* 
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mined to pur$tte~not as heretofore, through the 
Uowery and seductive paths of poetry, but 
through the thorny labyrinth of his profession. 
Poetry, either to read or to write, at least when 
it is felt, softens and enervates the ln'art. Clif- 
too feit it to be dangerous, and he avoicled it 
altogether?' 

ludia, at that time, ]>reseiited a wide held for 
professional exertion—a mass of caws and ac¬ 
tions bad accumulated from the extension of 
territory, and from commercial and territorial 
disputes of all kinds. The orientul vineyard 
presented a plentiful harvest, and there were hut 
few labourers to divide the toil and the profits. 

With some little difficulty an appointmeut 
was procured; and without the dangerous tiidnl- 
gence of seeing her even onc<* again, Clifton 
quitUxi the object of his first love ami of his 
dearest hopes, to struggle with his disap|K>int«il 
feelings, and to .seek for power and fortune in .1 
distant country* He lost not an instant in pre 
paratiwi, but quitted London, and joined his 
ship tliat was waiting in the Downs for pa-ssen 
gers. The hurry and bustle of departure occu- 
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pied his mind; and the first moment of siteiit 
reflection was that in which he found himself 
on the deck.—and felt the motion of the^vessel 
that rode proudly over the waves to fetch the 
produce of the East, to pour into the lap of 
rich and industrious England ; and as he saw the 
sails unfurled, and watched the /ast receding 
shore, he l)ec.ame almost careless of his fate, and 
could have excluioH'd with our favourite living 
Kric: 

S;ii; on, 'sfll! t‘:i, flt'Hi »r>c^h bark— 

Wiitrt'vt't blow* t!i« wflcomt* 
li tiinnot k*n<l (u ftccnoh n.arr dark, 

Murt' had tban iliOht 1 leave bel-itid. 

^ail on. Sfti] on, throutch eiuile«9 »pacc— 

I'bruugb ihrougU stop uo more ; 

Tilt St jrmifvt a lojung-phtco 
To bim w!i<» b ate* a luart on >bore. 

I'or a moment he gave him.selfnp to the bitter- 
ues.s ol' his feelings—for a moment dissolved 
into all the softness of sorrow. He soon, how¬ 
ever, recollected how use 1 es% it w^as thus to 
give way to sentiments that ought (o be buried- 
in oblivion: he roused himself into «mergy—cast 
one last and lingering look at the receding 
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shores of his naUve land, and breathing: a fer¬ 
vent prayer for the happiness of Agnes, as (hey 
seemed to ii^lt in the horizon and mingle in the 
distance^ he turned with a determined though 
despairing heart, to the contemplation of a 
scene which it is ever the pride of a Briton to 
behold—tht^uctive energy of a ship’s crew, and 
that admirable discipline of a number of tem- 
(lestuous and warlike spirits, which has tende<i 
more to the high character of the British navy, 
than the stout oak of which its vessels are con¬ 
structed. 

There is something exhilarating in the activity 
and ch<H‘rfid/iess of British seamen as they 
climb the yards, unfurl the sails, and perform 
with dexterity all those evolutions jrhich give 
to roan almost the mastership of the winds imd 
waves—something iospiritihg in- the hearty 
cheeriugf and vigorous yoo—yeo, that echoes 
as the various ropes are hauled into their pro|)er 
places; and as the white sails spread their swell¬ 
ing bosoms to the winds, un4 l^ear the vessel 
proudly mi tlnrough the biro; waters. 

Clifton £edt it—it roused his sinking heart to 
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energy: he contemplated the power of man; 
and as he observed that it controlled even the 
winds and waves, he determined that it should 
also control and direct the feelings and pas¬ 
sions of his own heart. 

A long monotonous voyage was, however, a 
dangerous trial: the want of variety in external 
objects is too apt to throw the heart and mind 
buck upon tlje resources of memory for occu- 
))ation; and the contemplation of the vast soli¬ 
tude of the deep, in which the single vessel 
that floated him on its surfaico seemed but as on 
atom, was rather calculated to encourage than 
to repress the feelings of Clifton. 

A determined mind cun, however, accomplish 
uny thing that it undertakes with energy: he 
knew that employment was the grand panacea; 
and Clifton devoted liimself to the study of his 
profession, and to the attainment of oil kinds 
of knowledge connected with the country to 
which he was going. These pursuits, together 
with the conversation of the intelligent officers 
of the ludiaman in which he had taken his 
passage, occupied hia time, if not his heart, and 
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left him little room for reflection on past oircwm- 
stances. 

Sometimes in the siU-nce of the iiipht, as h<* 
watched the rapid waters rolling: beneath him. 
he gave a solitary thought to past times. The 
name of Agnes would appear to his imagina¬ 
tion, wriften in the blue wave that roiled 
so rapidly beneath him, or among the stars 
which shone so hriliiuntly and passively in the 
clear blue sky above him:—her lamuties, her 
softness, the recollection of the first hours ot 
their love, would then steal into his mind: hi> 
heart would melt ns memory poured forth her 
store of scenes and circumstances connected 
with his disappointment—tears would rush into 
bis eyes—be would forget himself, and for a 
moment give way to fancies of what migiit 
have Wen, and resign himstdf to a dreamy ex 
istenee, from which he would suddenly roust' 
his mind—address a silent prayer for strength 
to resist the softening influeDCti of these recol¬ 
lections, and Wtake himself to the st'vcre stu 
dies of bis profession. 

Several times during the influence of thes 
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tlioiights was Ue templed to write; he could not 
hear that Agnes should think him tolally forget¬ 
ful—totally regardless of all that he and she had 
felt. But the sense that this would be a selfish 
gratification without any good, and the just 
knowledge that he had obtained of her leading 
him truly to suppose that she would estimate 
his feelings by her own, restrained him ; and by 
the time of his arrival in India, her image was 
registered among the recollections of those 
whom he was only to think of as being in 
heaven. 

On his arrival, he found plenty of occupa¬ 
tion in his professional capacity; and the numlHT 
of abuses which presented themselves for refor¬ 
mation, the number of injustices which it was 
iu his power to remedy, ever gave hint the best 
balm of a wounded mind—coustgut occupa¬ 
tion. 

-\t the periotl of bis arrival, there was a 
great opening for an inde{)endent and upright 
advocate—and this CliAon was; the consequence 
was, his employment by all parties, and the 
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subsequent confidence of the administration 
which intrusted sto his judgment many of the 
roost im{)ortant regulations for the government 
of tlie new provinces: in all of which, Clifton so 
managed as to beget confidence; lK?tween (he 
conquere<l and the conquerors. 

These «nployment8_,rapidly led to a fortune 
and a rank as highljlionourable to himself as 
it was to (he goveniment that eniploy<‘d him. 

At length a question of great {xditical 
im(>ortance arising with regard to our posses¬ 
sions in the East, it became his duty, us pos¬ 
sessing the best and most elaborate; information 
on the subject, to come to England; and though 
his heart ached at the nerx-ssity, yet Clifton 
was not a man who neglectinl evtut a painful 
duty for the gratification of his own private 
feeliugs. 

The basishiid and ptronyless Clifton, there¬ 
fore, after a la|»se of fifteen years, rcturne<l t« 
England the rich, the respected, and the 
talented Barwi Walmcr. 

The sight of his native country recalled all 
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the circumstances of his youthagain the form 
of Agnes flitted l)efore his eyes. But his 
feelings had too long been too wejl regulated 
to permit the slightest tinge of passion to cha¬ 
racterise these recollections. 
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CFIAPtER X. 


THi: FI VJ'UVI.. 


Sutu litaru *» liieirs wen iij-vir |'air’'l ni-ow 
lll'Vjiti'U la c»tli "ilicr ; joiuM, i;»'i n.a'i h <1 ; 
Some eullen iiiflufiict*, a foe to b' tli. 


Wrought up tilt- fatal marriage. 

Ho .* I 


Every thing h»«l het*n i>repan‘(l for tlif 
splendidat Mr. Fleming’s, which he trust 

'V* 

ed was to identify him n.s the head of the party 
in Oriental politics. Nothing that his immense 
wealth could procure in the way t)f luxury and 
of costliness, had been omitted; and ail those 
who go into society with no other views than 
those of killing time, or seeking entertainment, 
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were looking forward with gay anticipations to 
the evening fixed for this splendid ball, which 
they were? aware would be rendered one of the 
most brilliant of the season, by the taste of the 
hostess, and by tlie vanity of the host. 

Poor Mrs. Fleming, acting upon the habitual 
impulse of her life, that of repairing the invo- 
luiitarv fault <»f not loving her husband, by the 
mii)ufest atfei»tion to his wishes, had herself 
given directions to the various artificers who 
had b( ('n employed in the new furniture, and in 
the si)Iendid tcm|K)rary decorations which were 
everywhere scattered about the apartments. 
Tlu'se works were proceeding with the utmost 
rapidity, even when their directress was brought 
info the hou^, after the death-blow had been 
given ; and as she was borne to the bed in which 


in so f<;w ho»irs she was tt> be a corps^llher fad¬ 
ing eye fell upon iiotliing but all tkele elegant 


trappings of vanity—these splendid preparations 
for festivity. 

How changed the scene!—there were now no 
clattering of hammers, no officious bustlingof ser¬ 
vants hurrying to and fro with the appurtenances 
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of a banquet—no busy upholsterers with damask 
bangpinfirs and silk draperies: all these M:ere 
stopped, and were succeeded by those silent 
ones which prepare the dead for their last ha¬ 
bitation. 

Yet lovel\ and amiable ns she was, Mrs. 
Fleming was no doubt much more regretted hj 
the “ numerous and fashionable circle ** whose 
names graced her visiting list, because she tlied 
before her fete, than she would ha>e been hail 
she lived till after it. 

"It was really a pity,” exclaimed some, ‘‘th.it 
the preparations had proeeedt'd so far.” Othcrt 
looked over their cards to select which |)urty tht 
should substitute for the supper rendezvous, on 
the evening on which they had {nmmised them¬ 
selves such a splendid entertainment at tht 
Flemings*. 

" Poor Mrs. Fleming!” was uttered by oiuii\ 
a gay pair of lips; and the giddy utterers of tin- 
exclamation harried on in the same career of 
endless vanity and folly: nor did one of them 
think of applying the case of Mrs. Fleming to 
herself. 
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Not one of ibem exclaimed inwardly, “ So 
one day «iU it be with menot one of them 
coiisidtTed that at aouie period or other, 'these 
would be the only sounds of.sympathy with 
which the news of their own death would be 
received. 

Ilow it is that death mukes so little impres- 
siuu, is ono of the most unaccountable, and per¬ 
haps one of the w isest circumstances in human 
nature. Tor no poet ever wrote a truer li«e 
than Young', when he siiid, 

AH iiifu think aH nton nmruil hut 

, There seems to be an intuitive idea in evei^ 
individual, that the world could not go on with* 
out them; wid it never occurs to them that their 
death, even in their own circle, wUi make no 
more void than a stonb cast into a%ke. A 
few bubbles may be seen rising on itir* Airface; 
but they are dispersed by the next breath which 
passes over them, and all is smooth agmn, and 
the waters roll on as before. 

Death had stepped in to stop the gaieties of 
Mr. Fleming’s house, like the spectre of Alonso 

VOL. I. 


H 
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the Brare, and had carried off the mistress of 
the feast. 

There is something peculiarly solemn in death 
when it seems thus to shake hands with plea¬ 
sure; when it thus iutrndes amidst the lighter 
and more frivolous pursuits of our li>es; when 
it cuts us Off in the midst of vanity and fully, 
rather than b the performance of our duty, and 
without giving time for preparation; when it 
thus almost strides into the ball-room, turning 
the lights bine, the sounds of mirth into mourn¬ 
ing, and hurrying some thoughtless victim at 
once fiym the drawing-room to the grave. 

It is t^e, Mrs. Fleming was not one of the 
giddy, tboughtieaB flatterers of fashion, who had 
sacrificed every thing to its influence. She hud 
been a deep and silent sufferer, and her suffer¬ 
ings bad made her turn her thoughts inward, 
and the neofficiency of the pleasures of her ex¬ 
istence to fill her heart, had made her in some 
feel the necesnty of lookii^ for felicity 
■omewbere bendes this world. 

Yet in the midst of her husband’s pursuits, a 
great portmi of worldUnmts, not in a sordid 
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view, clung to her mind, and her intense affec¬ 
tion for her children attached her to a life, from 
which she certainly was not prepared to part so ■ 
suddenly. 

The inastcr-cord of that curious instrument, 
the human heart, had been struck too strongly, 
and it broke with the strength of the vibration. 

Yet, as far as the strict performance of her 
duties to her husband and children—as far as a 
virtuous life free from a spot or blemish—and as 
far as an untarnished reputation and a boundless 
and overflowing charity could assist her, Mrs. 
Fleming was better prepared than ipost of us 
for an event of so much import, and coming so 
suddenly. But it is too difficult a task in the 
midst of life, and health, and spirits, and en¬ 
joyment, to live as though we were in the midst 
of death. 

The principle of life seems to be to drive 
away the reflection that there is an end of it; 
and if this idea will sometimes force itMlf up<Mi 
us as the companion of some mental or coi^m- 
real pang, returning health, or some new vani^, 
soon drives Utrom our remembrance. Mdi in 
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a field of battle, when the chanres are rather In 
their favour tiuin otlierwiM', and where their 
death is not ti))Solute destiny, never see their 
companions in arms droppinsf around them 
without cxjK'cUng their own fate in the next 
ballet. 

How is it then in geiteral life, w here we know 
that death is our iiiesit^ihle fate, that wc ran 
see and hear of it in all directions, and by n 
thousand means, that we follow one t«» the 
grave—read the epitaph of another—and can 
scarcely pa.ss through a street w ithout ths me> 
iancholy memoranda of hatchments or closed 
shutters, that never think, of ourselves- 
never think that our own turn may be next! 

The glitU'ring chandeliers, the splendid dm- 
jH’ry and artificial flowers, and all the gay et¬ 
ceteras of preparation, formed hut-u mclanchoi) 
contrast with the sable trappings of the chumiM’r 
of death. 

^ Alas! how little thought Mrs. Fleming the 
norning before, when she bad expressed a fear 
that die flowhrs which were every where scat- 
f««d tbnmgb the apartments aad verapdos. 
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would not live through the heat of the atmo¬ 
sphere on the night of her party, that she Ijerself 
would be an earlier victim than they; tliat she. 
herself would drop into the grave before the 
freshness of their transient blossoms bad poised 
away. 

The blooming orange-tree, the bright carna¬ 
tion, the crimson rose, seemed to rise in mockery 
at the frailer tenure by which mortality held its 
life and freshness. For they still shed their 
sweets, and spread their bright blossoms in the 
air, dihilc the hand that had reared and culti¬ 
vated them lay cold and senseless. 

All the servants moved aboht the bouse with 
noiseless tread; all the formula of gprief was 
strictly preserved. Gillow had received a carte 
hlanche to do every thing Uiat was proper ac¬ 
cording to the. rank of the deceased; every 
thing was hushed and riient froKi. the library, 
in which &Ir. Fleming and Lady Pomero^ rat 
in a kind c# state grief, down to the steward’s 
room and servants’-hall. 

The customary suit of soiemBr'‘black was or¬ 
dered for aINhe household, and the silence was 
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only disturbed by the inullled knocks nhich an¬ 
nounced the numerous cards of condolence that 
poured ill upon the widower and Lady Pomeroy, 

Such were tlie outward symptoms of “ fune¬ 
real woe” for the departed Mrs. Fleming; yet, 
although she bud been a most exemplary w ife, 
a kind m^tress, uiid a sincere friend, the only 
real distress evinced fur her loss w^ exhibited 
in the nursery, where the little Agues was litc* 
rally overwhelmed with her gttief. 

The floods of tears that rolled down her checks 
—her cons ulsed sobs—her utter inca]Nicity to at¬ 
tend to any of the common consolations oflened 
by her maid, by the governess, who, under 
Mrs. Fleming's direction superintended the 
studies of her children; all showed, that young 
as she w as, she had still years sufficient to appre¬ 
ciate the loss of a mother—a mother who had 
been her resource tn all her little difficulties, 
upcm w hose bosom she had a thousand times been 
bnshed to repose, when chidden hi^ her father 
and Lady Pomeroy. 

Poor Agnes 1 great as was her ehildisb grief, 
as great as her little heart was capable of «s- 
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periencing; yet, how little could her infant 
mind appreciate the measure and extent of her 
loss, or its influence on all her future life! 

Amelia suffered too—but she suffered in cha¬ 
racter ; a few silent tears stole down her quiet 
cheeks; but she seemed to feel the argument of 
the maid, that too much weeping would make 
her eyes fed, and she therefore checked her 

tears, but kept up a silence appropriate to the 

' ^ 

melancholy circumstance, and responded sigh 
for sigh with Lady Pomeroy on her occasional 
visit \o their room. 

This lady almost chid Agnes for the violence 
of her grief; l>ut finding thatiflie only rendered 
it still more, violent, she retired, lest the sight 
of her tears and sound of her sobs should 
discompose her nerves, and render her incapa¬ 
ble of adminbtering consolation to her brother; 
her own was derived from receiving the cards 
of condolence, and giving all the neceasary 
orders for Ibe fundral, which Mr. Fleming de¬ 
termined should be as splendid os the rank of 
her ancestors and his own wealth authorised. 

It w'as some consolation to him also, to read 
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the paragraphij in the various papers in «hioh 
bis deceased wife’s progenitors were named. 

The leading foible of his soul was gratified, 
in spite of his loss, by reading, flml —“ On this 
morning early, the inucb-adniired and uiiiver- 
sally respt‘cted Mrs I'lemini’, died suddenly at 
the family (nansiun in (Jri'srenor S<jnare. Ht r 
death is universally regretl's! by the world o( 
fashion, in whose hemisphere she sliom* one <if 
the most brilliant stars. Mts. Fleming was 

grand-daughter of the Martpiis of T-, by 

the mother’s side, and of the Fiarl of I)-, hy 

the father’s. She was first cousin to the lute 

Duke of B-, and niece to the Countess of 

T-, tlie Marchioness of W-, and the 

Dowager Duchess of B-; and was con¬ 

nected hy blood or by marriage with most of 
the noble families in the country. The imint*- 
diate cause of her death was the bursting of a 
blood vessel, in coM5<*qu(*nce of a At of coughing 
after the splendid banquet given yesterday by 
Sir Frederick Rupee. Mr. Fleming and family 
are inconsolable.” 

This waf the account which gratiSed Mr. 
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Fleming in the columns of the Morning Post, 
and other polite papers, all of which attributed 
her death to the same circumstance—the burst¬ 
ing of a blood-vessel; it was indeed the bursting 
of the greatest—the heart!! 

But who could imagine that the gay—the 
envied—the rich Mrs. Fleming, with every 
luxury at command—one of the leaders of fash¬ 
ion—one moving iu the gayest circles of the 
metropolis—rolling^ over the streets in splendid 
erjuipages—and basking in the sunshine of pros- 
perity—could die of a broken heart ?—and yet 
it was true! 

A broken hetwt is not one/>f the acknow¬ 
ledged diseases of our nature} it is never men¬ 
tioned in the annual bills of mortality; and yet 
it is a much more common cause of death than 
we are aware of. 

How many neglected parents and wives—how 
many straggling through disappointment after 
disappointment, and hope blighted after hope, 
till nothing remains desirable in life, thus yield 
it up with a broken heart, while their death it 
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attributed to roDsumption, or some of tiic leg;i- 
timate and admitted causes of death. 

The routine of Mr. Fleming's family went on 
as usual; dinners were sen'cd in the dining- 
room, steward's-room and senrunts’-hull; fur 
the great machine of life must go on in its uc- 
custonied. course. No mortality short of a ge¬ 
neral plague arrests its customary progri'.ss. 

The etent was not yet so generally known, but 
that there came several tickets fur bulls, and 
cards fur dinners, to the deceased. 

At night the inmates of the house retired 
early: there was a ineliincholy cessation from 
their usually dissipated hours. 

A person «as appointed to sit up in the next 
rtxmi with the corpse; uud she us well ns the 
rest of the household were soon buried in sh'ep- 

All slept but Agnes: she still sobbt'd, and 
ooold not compose her grief: she however was 
put to bed, and buried her UtUe face and weep¬ 
ing eyes in the pillow, still calling upon her 


Unable to sleep, the «it up« and finding that 
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her sister and their maid slept soundly, she stole 
out of bed, and creeping^ along the private pas¬ 
sage which communicated with her mother’s 
apartment, through which Mrs. Fleming always 
visited her children night and morning, and de¬ 
rived in their society the principal consoia- 
latioii of her life, she entered the riiambcr of 
death. 

The sight of the pallid corpse as it reposed 
on the bed merely covered with a sheet—the 
marble arms extended—and the placid face, 
looking much more tranquil than it was wont to 
look in life; the ta|)ers that burnt at the foot of 
the couch—the black trapjnngs which were hung 
around, occasioned a fresh burst of grief from 
the agonised heart of the poor girl, and throw¬ 
ing herself on the bed, she clasped the corpse 
in her arms, and gave ^ay to the bitterness of 
her agony. The grief of childhood, however, is 
not like that of maturer years. The agony which 
can give way to tears is much sooner relieved 
than that dry concentrated grief of the heart, 
which finds no vent but in the sighs that threaten 
to break it. So Agnes soon sobbed {lerself to 
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sleep on that cold bosom of her dead parent, 
from which she had finst drawn (he warm stream 
of lier own existence, and on which so many of 
her infant troubles had btHni hushed to repose. 

How long she had slept, Agnes was insensi¬ 
ble} but on awaking, she perceived with terror, 
a tall figure drc8se<l in black, bending over the 
couch of death; his look was benign, however, 
though solemn, imd the warm tear of manly 
grief stood in his eye, us be hushed her to 
silence, and still gazed intently on the corpse. 

His cloak was thrown back; the light of tbi* 
tapers shone on hi.s pale features, whose iqanly 
beauty had not been displaced, but merely 
changed in character by bis grief; his uplifted 
hands were cIas|Xfd, and his tip seemed to move 
in silent prayers cither Cor the grief of the 
living, or for the fate of the departed. 

Agnes would have screamed, but the touch¬ 
ing solemnity of his countenance, the evident 
participation of her grief, and the pitying kind- 
new of Ids look, took from her all fear, and she 
raised np her rosy, healthy cheeit, still wet with 
her tnais, from the pule br^t upon which it 
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Lad been pillowed, and with which it formed 
the perfect contrast of the living and the dead; 
and gazed on the stranger with w'onder, not 
uiimixed with awe. 

As the tears rolled down the stranger’s pale 
face, her own flowed afresh; and .she permitted 
him, without shrinking, to take her from the 
corpse of her mother, to peruse her counte¬ 
nance, and to utter u solemn benediction over 
her, while he made an audible vow never to 
forsake the cliild of a mother who had been so 
dear to him. 

He pressed the child to his breast, imprinted 
one kiss on her forehead, placed her again 
upon the couch, cast one more moarnful and 
almost agonised ghuico upon the corpse, and 
quitted the apartmentleaving tho youthful 
Agnes almost uncertain .whether she had seen 
a spirit or a human being. But she had gaeed 
so intently upon the form and features of the 
stranger, that she felt she should never forget 
them. 

In the morning Agnes was found by the 
attendants asleep by the side of her mother’s 
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corjMt'; and her tale of the Ktran|!:er was re¬ 
ceived l)v her chiding aunt and father as the 
effect of a dream, caused by the exciting cir- 
cuinstuucos under which she was placed. 

The house was now giv(>n up to the under¬ 
takers; a leaden coflin cast'd in mahogany, 
and covered with crimson velvet, decorated 
with escutcheons, in which the arms furnished 
Mr. I'leming, by the flattery of the Ilenild’s- 
oflice, were blended with the more ancient and 
honourable shield of the Dorntons. 

To all these minutim Mr. Fleming attendivl 
with |>eculiur care, as though he feanid the 
gloomy tenants of the tomb might not be aware 
of the rank and |>n‘ten8ion8 of the deceasiMl. 

Nothing was omitted that could Ixwpeuk 
these, and make there felt and acknowledged 
by all w'ho witncssi^ the formnite of death. 

At length the mournful morning appointed for 
the funeral arrived, and was ushered in by the 
lolling of the bells in the vicinity— a noiseless 
basUe pervaded the mansion—carriages began 
to arrive from all the fasktonaMe quarters of 
the town, as empty as the grief of their owners 
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for the deceased; and Mr. Fleming felt grati¬ 
fied, as he witnessed from his drawing-room win¬ 
dow the long line of coroiietted vehicles which 
were in waiting to fill up the procession that 
was to convey his highly connected consort to 
the tomb; for even in this solemn momeift, 
the ruling passion of his heart was pacamomt. 

At eleven o'clock the hearse with its six black 
steeds and nodding plumes, a!! blazoned with 
the family escutcheons, drew up to the door 
which had lately echoed to the thundering 
knock of the visitants to her who w'as now to 
be borne away from it for ever. 

The unruly mob burst through the officers 
w ho attended to keep the line, that they might 
gratify their curiosity by a sight of the splendid 
coffin, which was home to the hearse by four of 
Mr. Fleming’s footmen in deep mourning, as¬ 
sisted by two of the undertakers; as the hearse 
moved slowly on, with plumes before and be¬ 
hind, and black clothed attendants on each side, 
followed by all the paraphernalia of funereal 
pomp, the coaches dowly took up those invited 
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to the funeral: the long line of carriages closed 
the procession. 

On their arrival at the church, the pull was 
borne by four pixiple of rank. Mr. Fleming 
wpUted a-s chief luoumer: the funeral servic< 
, performed by a bishop; and nothing tlnit 
could render the form impressive u as omitted. 

Chittenden had outdone himself; aiur Mr. 

Fleming was satisfied, and paid the hill of the 

fnneral exposes, as the last honours paid to lii> 

wife’s memory und hi.s own pride. 

Amidst the {romp and ceremony on tlii'. 
mournful occa.siun, there was one iifiart from 
the crowd, who groaned aloud during the cere- 
mtmy, and who eiigerly stretched ftp-th his liea l 
to catch a lost glimim of the coffin us it ih 
scended by machinery into the yaaJf. He WiW 
not an invited mourner; neither did he conn 
with the common herd of spectators. From 
the momeat the church doors were open, he hatl 
taken his place in a retired spot, and had been 
observed by the pew-openm in earnest and 
<x>Qttaat prayer till the arrival of the funeral 
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procession, when he had joined the mourners 
unobserved, and stood at no great distance 
from the colFin during the ceremony. 

The same stranger, by dint of a brii>e to the 

”■ r 

sexton, obtained the sad privilege of speDdl|{^ 
nearly two hours during the .subsequent night In 
the vault, where he was oserheard to pray most 
earnestly, and to indulge in almost ungovernable 

grief. 

A carriage and four waited for him at the 

gates of the church-yard, which bore from Eng¬ 
land—from his prospects, his duties, and his 
home—the Baron Walmcr; whose heart was 
the only one impressed with feeling dnriog the 
glittering and mournful fgrm of the funeral 
pageantry. 

As for Mr. Fleming, habit more than afl'ection 
ttas violated by the death of his wife; and he 
found his chief con.solation in the pride which 
such a numerous attendance of persons ^f fashion 
and consequence and of their carriages had 
gratified; and he immediately gave anUmited 
orders to a sculptor of eminence to prepare 
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a monukent to the memory of Mr?. Fleming. 
But 


Cnn itorird urn or knim»ted buitt, 
liick to >(• nianfioa call the flfcung brcMh ' 
t an honour'! voire provoke the silent da*l, 

Or flk(tkr>' aooilie ibe dull cold ear of death * 
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CHAPTER XI. 

« 

THE GOVERNESS. 


In sliort, in all iLingt the w«> fairly wbkt I call 
A prodigy— h«r morning dreu was dimity, 

Her evniing, ^; or in the tummer, mnsiin, 

And otlwr ituffs, with wbicli I won’t stay pnizling. 


Some few months subsequent to the funeral 
of Mrs. Fleming, as Lady Pomeroy and her 
brother were seated after a Ute-a-tHe dinner, 
in which there had been quite as much cere* 
mony towards each other, as there could have 
been if they had been dining in state, the fu¬ 
ture education of his daughters became the sub¬ 
ject of Mr. Fleming's thought and conversation. 
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A nnmber of plans h<id been proposed, for 
nothing took place in Mr. Fleming’s establish¬ 
ment without due deiiLeration, and the most tri¬ 
vial occurrence was always canvu.ssed with a 
gravity worthy of more important matter, so 
that every thing might be done with propriety 
and selon les retfles —which was u favourite 
phrase of Mr. Fleming’s, and comprehended the 
w hole ideas he entertained of virtue as w< li 
as propriety. 

After a silence of some minutes, in whicli 
Mr. Fleming ap[)earcd to be digesting sonic iin- 
portaut thought with his last shoe of pine¬ 
apple—he exclaimed, “ You are right, my dear 
Lady Pomeroy, something must be rcsolviHl on 
witi» regard to the Miss Flemings; their educa¬ 
tion, as you say, must not be neglected-—they 
are yet unformed and unfinished, particularly 
Agnes, whom 1 almost despair of seeing so ac¬ 
complished us her sister Amelia promises to 
be.” 

“ Oh ! never fear,” said haAj Pomeroy; 

•* Agnes has certainly some of the prcgtidiccs of 
nature very strongly impressed upon her mind— 
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the late Mrs. Fleming,”—this was uttered with 
a sigh, which w'as resi>onded from the lips of the 
widower,—“ you must be aware was herself ra¬ 
ther absurdly—excuse the word—prejudiced in 
fa\ our of nature. She had great ideas of the 
impulses of the heart, and rather encouraged 
(lie tendencies of Agnes to fealing and senti¬ 
ment, which have really nothing to do with the 
education of a modem yotog lady; and which 
would certainly be great stumbling-blocks and 
iinjtedinienLs to their forming establishments in 
gent(^cl society.” 

“True, my dear sister; mv late wife,”—an- 
other sigh—"certainly had erroneous opinions 
upon this subject. She had always an idea that 
education bad quite as much to do with the heart 
as with the head. She thought that nature 
could do without the aid of art—an hypothesis 
which the experience of every day’s obser\*ation 
convinces us to be false.” 

" Right, brother; for do you im^ne that the 
Misses Starling would ever have made the 
matches Aey have done, with all their beanty, 
but for the fashionable education they have re- 
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ceivod ? would the eldest ever have created the 
sensation which she alwap did in society by her 
singing, if she had been left to warble lik(> a 
nightingale untaught by Crevciii or Liveruti 
or would the second have secured her baronet, 
but for the grace with which she entered a 
drawing-room, and danced a quadrille? No— 
no—my poor sister-in-law was wrong cortuini} . 
fur in these times every thing is owing to the 
dancing and singing master. Manner makes 
its way much more than nature—accomplish- 
ments and notoriety procure husbands—and 
what other end can one uish in the educatiuti 
of young women; or, in fact, what other end is 
there to be attained ?” 

“ Right, sister; but you are aware that ni\ 
poor wife had a great idea of lieiiig berst'If the 
directress of her daughters’ minds. She tbougid 
where so much talent was displayed le* 

in Agnes, that nature only wanted to he regu¬ 
lated; and that all that was necessary to be 
done, was to give a ngbt diroetioD to her 
thoughts and feelings. 1 felt her notions to be 
Utopian; hot I was wilUi^ to let her proceed 
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in her system, until she herself should discover 
it to be erroneous; luckily for Amelia, she has 
been more under your care, and I certainly 
I)erceive the difference.” 

Ijady Pomeroy bowed to the compliment, ex- 
claiiniiify, “Oh! certainly, every thing depended 
upon education ; and with your permission, bro¬ 
ther,” said slie, “as I shall certainly divide my 
fortune between them and my son, if they form 
establishments to please me—I will look out 
for a proper person to undertake so important 
a charge, as I feel the education ojf the nieces of 
Lady Pomeroy and the daughters of Mr. Fle¬ 
ming to be. For well educated they must and 
shall be:—I do not want them to talk about ex¬ 
periments, and retorts, and chemical concerns, 
as the Miss Deepdeans do—all of whom will 
no doubt marry professors of some nonsense or 
another with their natural philosophyneither 
do I wish them to be Blutl, like the Miss 
Whites, whose learning and wit frighten the 
men, as well it may—-for what have young wo¬ 
men to do with wit ? But I would give them 
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(he best education;—and the best education I 
consider to consist, in those attainments which 
carry young ladies with propriety in fashionuble 
circles, in dancing, in singing, in the absence of 
mauvaUe hnnte, and in a propt'r appreciation of 
themselves and their station in sm'iety." 

“ Quite right; and how shall we attain this 
object, ray dear sister ?” 

“ Why," replied Ijadj Pomeroy, “ I liuu- 
b<'en eonsulting my friends, and ha\e my eve on 
a voting person, whom I think [leculiarly adapt¬ 
ed for our pugpose. She is the most acconi 
plished governess, I^ady Betty Vincent sav.-, 
that she has ever met with. Her attitude at 
the harp, her execution and style at tiie piano¬ 
forte, and her manners altogether, are those of 
a perfect woman of fashion. Her last pupils, 
the Ladiei Mary and Sophia Dumiej', are botli 
married, and well married; and this 1 think 
the most decided-j^mmeodatioa that 
Wheelfr possesses: and were wre to have such 
a perwn now, she would give the finishing 
tonoh to Amelia at the harp, and nost likely 
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reduce the exuberant spirits of Agnes within 
the bounds of fashionable decorum, and coun¬ 
teract her tendencies to follow the bent of her 
natural inclinations. In short, I think that, with 
the assistance of such a lady as Miss Wheeler, 
my nieces might lie rendered fit to come out in 
a very few years.” 

These were convincing arguments; and it was 
therefore determined that a note should be im¬ 
mediately des{>atched to Lady Betty, to request 
her influence with MLss Wheeler to superintend 
the education of the Miss Flemings: for Miss 
Wheeler never having os yet condescended to 
teach any “ideas to shoot” but those of the 
young noblesse, it was considered politic to 
secure the interest of Lady Betty to induce her 
to accept the situation. 

“ Besides,” said Lady Pomeroy^ “ it will give 
the girls eclat, to have the same governess os 
the Ladies Damley; the one of whom is a mar¬ 
chioness; and the other will be a countess, on 
the death, of her husband’s father, the oM Earl, 
which is daily expected.” 

This was enough to determine Mr. Ftemu^p 

TOL.' I. 
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to do every thing in his power to secure so 
desirable an acquisition. The note was im¬ 
mediately despatche<l—Lady, Betty was most 
fortiinatelv at homo, and Miss Wbwicr 
most fortunately w ith her ; and it was accord¬ 
ingly answered by a little perfumed billet 
on saffron-colourtHl jWjH'r, expressive of hetj 
intention to wait upon Lady Pomeroy in the 
morning. 

About two o’clock the next d^iljr, Miss Whee¬ 
ler was luhered into Mr. Fleming's drawing- 
room, where she was received by him and his 
sister. He was himself surprised at the decided 
air of fashion which characterised her pitrson 
and appearance; and could scarcely imagine, in 
the splendidly dressed lady before him, that he 
saw one who was about to become a dependant 
in bis family. 

■sr 

The bu-siness of ’ the interview was soon 
entered into. The present state of the young 
ladies' cdacalion was explained; and Miss 
Wheeler spoke voluUy, and eloquently, and 
criticalijr. upon all the points of modem eti¬ 
quette, upon mnste, daueing, and the other 
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necessary accomplishments, and upon what she 
called the “ morale of manner.” 

She quoted at length many of the sentiments, 
of modern writers upon the subject; and above 
all, she cited the opinions of the Marchioness 
of this, and the Countess of that, and her dear 
friends, Ladies so and so, till both Mr. Fleming 
and Lady Pomeroy were delighted, and ex¬ 
pressed their gratitude to Lady Betty for her 
recommendation. 

With these sentiments, the terms of Miss 

<% 

Wheeler’s condescension to become an inmate 
of Mr. Fleming’s were soon arranged—a car¬ 
riage at her command—whole and sole control 
over her pupils—a place at Mr. Fleming’s table 
on ail occasions—a sitting-room to see her own 
society in, and the mnployment of such masters 
as she herself should choose, wep things of 
cf)urse acceded to; and after having been in¬ 
troduced to her pupils. Miss Wheeler took her 
leave, to prepare herself to take np her al^e 
with them, to the great delight of Mr. Fleming 
and Lady Pomeroy, who' spent an hour in 
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enumerating the advantages of such a governess 
to Amelia and Agnes. 

In the course of a week, the new governess 
was regularly installed in her new situation. 
and by the leers and observations of I^dy Bett\ 
Viocent’s coachman and footman, who accom- 
jMinied the carriage which set her down at 
Mr. Fleming’s door, they were cjuite as mucit 
delighted to get rid of as he was to receive 
her. 

Miss Wheeler was, in reality, about sevenand- 
twenty; but by the style of her dress, aided 
by certam little operations of art on the cheeks 
and eyebrows, and u very judicious disposition 
of the hair, sbe did not appear more than one 
or two and twenty, to which she owned, lil'itli- 
ont being regnlarly beantiful, sbe bad points 
abont her features and figure which rendered 
her a very attractive person. Large dark eyes, 
of whose power she was perfectly aware, and 
whose natural fierceness she had schooled int« 
languishing glances; jet Mack hair, hanging in 
ghMVy ringlets over her forehead* ad as to hide 
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the height of her too prominent cheek-bones; 
a mouth, the comers of which Lavater would 
have said bespoke ill-temper, but that the lips 
were extended into a perpetual smile, to show 
a fine sot of teeth; were the principal character¬ 
istics of her face; while her figure to all appear¬ 
ance was perfect symmetry, though rather upon 
a large scale. 

The art of dressmg to advantage she had 
studied critically; and appeared to know the 
defects of her own person, only that she might 
be able to conceal them the more effectually. 
She knew the precise effects of every kind of cos¬ 
tume, and she had studied them all with a criti¬ 
cal uicety—from the voluptuous undress wrap¬ 
per in the morning, which displays by concealing 
beauties, to the splendid costume of tiie evening, 
when female charms are allowed to appear in 
their full dress. 

The expression of attitude had been another, 
of her favourite and succearfnl studies: no one 
knew better than herself how to sweep a well- 
turned arm and white hand over the string! of 
a harp—how to throw up her eyes from the 
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piano to the coiling with an air of enthusi¬ 
asm—how to dispose her limbs more attrac- 
tivelv on the elegant luxuriance of a sofa, or 
with more play fulness .on the more lowly otto¬ 
man. 

All wonten, if they consider their In'auty ui 
all, ccHisider it with regard to the admiration it 
excites from the other sex, and the envy it 
creates ill their own; but few knew so well a.s 
Mis.s Wheeler the ideas of men upon this in¬ 
teresting subject; a profeswd courtesan coulil 
not have stiidieil their inclmations more closely ; 
and by this meiuis, there was not a point of her 
beauty or conduct that did not 8)>eak to the 
senses of those? whose admiration she w ish(?d to 
attract. 

Yet all this intimate knowledge of effect she 
could conceal under the semblunce of eli‘gttnt 
simplicity and fashionable carelessness; though 
in the midst of it, a nice observer might p<‘r 
ceive the lynx eye with which she watched the 
aoecess of her manoeavres. 

Snob was the governess provided for Amelu* 
and Agnes; and no sooner was she install^ >» 
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her situation, than the education of the young 
ladies commenced. Miss Wheeler, as far as 
education went, merely looked upon them as. 
raw material, which she was to convert into 
any form her fancy might suggest. Accom¬ 
plishment was the order of the day—display 
the great end to be attained: the voice, there¬ 
fore, was an object of more consequence than 
the heart—the grace of the person of far 
greater importance tJian the cultivation of the 
mind.—The latter. Miss Wheeler deemed nearly 
useless; since she possessed the art of communi¬ 
cating to her pupils an " air of intelligence,” 
which, in mmiy instances, answered the purpose 
of intell^encc itself.—And who, at one or other 
period of their lives, has not been deceived by 
this appearance?—who has not imagined an eye 
cast up enthusiasticully to the ceiling, or fixed 
abstractedly on the fire, the indication of an 
intellectual mind ?—who has not taken the earn¬ 
est gaze exhibited on the occtaion of interesting 
conversation, for the effect of an inquiring dis¬ 
position?—«nd who has not been deceived into 
an idea thbt a subject has been perfectly ond«r- 
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Mif inUrrpirted, wwmed to nay—" JoAt us I 

Of alt iIkw» Kttio arf« Mb* W hooter wan ,> 
IMVfbot M well «« of oil the oonim 

|db4(B«at» of dbplay. Her exeention at thi' 
harp and piaao were anrtt ailed—her duncins 
the adfluration of etery tmdy; and «be 
Ffiweh and Italuui with the volubiiilv, tf not 
the premion, of a aatire. 

Bet abe t^ioght oone of the^e aocompiioh- 
Bieirta herM;ir-—her .province and her en^ape- 
aMHit were, to tupertoleod only: Mr. Fleniiiip'- 
koiuc wa«, therefore, imroeduitely inunduted 
by forrigners, ander the varions denomination.*' 
of profesaorsof the harp, profeasora of the piano, 
profetaon of drawing, and profesaors of French 
and Italian. The only Engtiahman admitted 
to participate in the botmur of ** fonning” the 
Miaa Flemings, was an Ex^adjatant of the (hre> 
aadiwOtiards, whoso previneeit was to see that 
the mnreh of feel kept pace with the "march 
of ffliiid i* and whom Mist Whoder introduce*! 
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as a professor of CBlisthenics, which, being 
interpreted, means the manual exercise of a 
woman. 

Curtsey-frames, backboards, inclined {danes, 
balance-poles, and all the et-cetera of female 
gymnastics, were likewise put in requiaiticm, 
that the “ muscles of the pupils might be suffi¬ 
ciently developed,” and all the feminine exer¬ 
cises accomplished, from the ample pace 
walking” to the simple pace jumping:” 
through ail the system of forward and back¬ 
ward pace in place“ skipping and touching 
behind“ crossing legs in place 
step walking and jumping,” up to the “ high 
step," and the “ high step complicated in 
short, the whole science of female exercises, as 
developed in the ingenious essay of Signmr 
Voarino on Calisthenics; which said essay as 
" accompanied by illustrative figures,” was 
understood, by Miss Wheeler, from the tip idT 
her toe to the tips of her fingers; and, as she 
remarked the elastic forms and movements of 

‘ The priatod oauMi given to hw diSeraat oxfKiiei. 
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her new pupils: she told Lady Pomeroy, she 
had no doubt that, by the proper adaptation ol 
the .system, (hey would in time reach the acme 
of Calistheiiic {K,Tft*ction, and |HTform “ the 
hiffh step, double step, zigzag step, and the 
galloping pace, running (he stune circle, and 
using the same means as in the flying round. "' 

As I^ady Pomeroy herself wondered at sonn 
of the articles which she saw placed in lh<' 
school-room, and, fashiopiibie as she was, hud 
never beard of “ Calisthenics," her anxiety w as 
excited; and she condescended to indray her 
ignorsmee of this novel branch «>f education, 
which Miss Wboeler explained, to her by re¬ 
peating one or two of the exercises, and ilius 
(rating them in her own person. 

Some little old-fashioned notions of female 
propriety attd delicacy which l.<ady Pomeroy 
retained, from having be<m educated so many 
"fears ago, were ratbar shocked, when she heard 
Miss Wheeler expatkte on the necoMity ofdier 
nieces ** executing with facility and by principle 

' VUe s Trtslise os CsUsUiosk ExorriMS, Sfmngod for tl o' 
isivtu tsttioo at Lsdte. hf Utgiuui Votrlso, p. tfl. 
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the movements necessary to develope the mus¬ 
cles of the superior extremities and w hen she 
read to her some of the exercises, in which, at 
the word of command, they were to “ keep the 
left leg in its place and the knee stretched 
then, “ by means of a jump, the left leg was to 
be brought forward and the right backward, 
performing the same movements with the left 
leg, and repeating them several times by means 
of the jump, chimging the leg and arm each 
time.”' As Miss Wheeler proceeded. Lady 
Pomeroy’s eyes opened almost into a stare; but 
when, in the third exercise, she heard the word 
of command given, to " raise the right leg ex¬ 
tended forward as high as possible, the instep 
stretched, the upper part of the body held back 
till it is set down, rainng at the same time the 
left leg; ” and in the fifth, where, at the word 
ot “ cross legs,” the pupil is ordered " to cross 
the right leg over the left, the hip stretched!!’ 
&e.; and in the complicated exercises, where 
the “ knee is directed to be raised as high as 
the hip, ‘even all her respect for and admiratioii 

' Vide Trsstiw on CsliitiiMic Bwneiii. 
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of Miss Wheeler could not prevwit the ex¬ 
pression of Liidy Pomeroy's surprise, «t this 
modern method of education.'*—To which Miss 
W’^heeler, with her usual volubility, replied— 

“ Oh dear! no, ma’am; not modem at all.— 
Calisthenics were in f^eat voftuc among tlu- 
ancients, quite the ton in Athens, and the 
rage in Sparta:—the body as aeil as the mind 
requires to be edneuted for health and <‘legunce, 
from the intimate connexion of one aith th<- 
other. Herodicus, ma'am, himself the great 
instructor of the great physician Ili])pocrat<N, 
was roaster of one of the Grecian Palfcstric, or 
Gymnasia; and frequently remarked, that the 
young ladies under bis tuition were among the 
moat fashionable and elegant of his time— 
leading ofl’ the halls, and bearing the belle 
every where: which is just the cose with the 
laaKes Damley, Lady Maria Compton, the 
MarchumessofDesborougb, the young l>urlies!> 
of Dathly, and a variety of other ladii» ol* 

• Th* whslo of tliew «• cofued fto'” 

ttpHT VvaiiM't TimOm sma|vd tm tto jxivtW tuiiion ot 
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ion, who are devoted to the elegances of Ca¬ 
listhenics, and p^fom the evolution of “ Bying 
round to perfection.” 

These names had muck more influence with 
Lady Pomeroy than that of Herodicus.—So 
Miss Wheeler was permitted to take her course, 
and every thing gave note of preparation for 
completely finishing the young ladies. 

When Amelia and Agnes first entered their 
study, after all the apparatus of education had 
been collected together, Agnes took that kind 
of survey of alt»the before-mentioned articles, 
with much the some look as an inquiring 
spi;ctator would contemplate the instruments 
of torture in the prisons of the Inquirition. 

“ What is this for ?” 

" To teach you to curtsey gracefully.” 

“ To teach me to ciutsey 1 why I can enrt- 
sey without that There, ma’am—won't that 
do?—And this?” 

To teach you to hold your head op." 

“ Oh I can hold my head up high enough,”— 
at the same time placing herself as erect as hwr 
little form would permit. And thus Agnes raa 
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over every article in the room, protesting she 
could do every thing in which they were to uict 
her, quite as well without their assistance. 
Amelia, on the contrary, put her ft>et in thi 
stocks, submitted her shoulders to the back- 
board, and curtseyed in the frame screwed up 
to til© last bole, as gravely and seriously .e 
though it were the most important business nf 
her life. 

Agnes in her turn tried them, but protested 
vehemently against the torture to which they 
put her hitherto unfetterv>d limlw. 

It was different, however, on the introduction 
of the professors of music and singing; w hat- 
ever their morals might la*, their inu.Hic was 
good: and the young Agtnw, girl os she wii\ 
exhibited herself a p€*rf«*ct enthusiast in sweet 
sounds. As brilliant preludes were struck with 
a master’s hand on the harp—as the finest passa¬ 
ges of Bet'thoven, Paesiello, Rossini, and Mayer- 
beer, were rafiidly executed on the jdano—and 
Italiaa eadenaas seemed to float on the air from 
the Ups of the '* Maestro/’ back-boards and stm kv 
wereforgottes—her eye lighted np with feeling— 
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her hands and lips moved in time and unison with 
the voice and the instrument—and she sat like 
one entirely absorbed in a delicious occupation. 

No wonder, with such feeling united to a quick 
perception, and an aptitude at imitation, that 
she made rapid progress in this art, in which 
she took so much delight. Yet, even in her 
favourite pursuit, she was impatient of the pre¬ 
scribed rules, and would frequently dash at 
attempts without attending to them, and could 
not be called back to the acknowledgment of 
their necessity, |ill a discord struck upon her 
ear, and convinced her that some regulation of 
the notes was necessary. Could this have been 
the case with regard to the feelings of hS* 
heart—could a note of discord, or a moment of 
unhappiness have recalled her to the course from 
which her enthusiasm and temperament so often 
induced her to deviate, bow much misery she 
might have been spared! But the science of 
human life is dependent upon no rules hut those 
of feeling. Passion has no ear to call the wan¬ 
derer back within the pr^ribed rules of so¬ 
ciety. There is no discord attending its fdea- 
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suit's, till the pleasures arc passed awav; and 
there is no path back again, but the bitter one 
of repentance. 

What a blessing would be the possession of 
that ring, celebrated in the Fairy Tale, which 
pressed the finger of its possessor whenever he 
transgrttised the limits of prudence and virtue! 
Vet perha|)s, like the prince upon whom tiiiv 
treasure was bestowed, there is not one of u*. 
that would not throw it away witen its often 
re|x'atcd admonitions be'cnme troubh'some. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LOVE MECHANICS. 


With all appliwcea and mcana to boot, 
She caiDc with meltiag glance and aigh, 
To teach the young ideaa to ahoot 
With Love’a artillery. 

Anon. 


No sooner had Miss Wheeler become firmlj 
settled in Mr. Fleming’s housdiioid establish* 
ineut, and obtained footings and magnificmit 
stipends for all the varions professon vho fdU 
lowed in her train, than she began to reooUect 
that she was in the house of a widower, not yet 
past the prime of life; end to tmaghM that 
cleverness and managmaent die might perhaps 
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turn her temporary establishment as a sulmrdi- 
nate, into a permanent one, as the mistress ot 
Mr. Fleming’s family. 

Miss Wheeler was, a voman of ao slight ex 
perii’nce, cither with regptrti to h*‘r own or tin 
other sex. She had been too long int«'r<".t<‘il 
in studying the follies, ami flattering the Mini 
ties of Iwth* not to be pn*tty well awim- of tin 
weak luid favourable side on uhh'h to utt.iik 
them with the greatest hope of surew; and 
where she had been able to diseefn the nilinc 
liassions of bor employers, sho htid seldom lail< <1 
in flattering them into tn almost anboumii-d 
confidence. 

By these means she had liecome acqiiiuntfd 
with all ihosi' litticnesM'S of envy, hatred, and 
maiiee, by which, utmost unknown to them.vdM-s 
M many of the commmiest petiuns of iM-ople’' 
lives are regulated; and by flattering and grati- 
fjrii^ these petty maievolences of her employer- 
Mim M'lieeier had wheedled herself into u xery 
powerful and numerous eonnexion of patrons 
and patraoesses; and what was still more won¬ 
derful, withoBt yet having saortfioed her chie 
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racter with any of the former, or exciting the 
jealousy of any of the latter. 

But Miss Wheeler was, in the worfSly sense 
of the term, a truly clever woman, with an eye 
so sharply turned to her own interest, that even 
the very high passions of which she was un¬ 
doubtedly possessed, were very seldom permit¬ 
ted to turn her from this main object. 

Dependent from an early {leriod of her in¬ 
fancy upon, and educated by a selfisii relation, 
who kept her in all the comforts which an am¬ 
ple annuity affordigd, she was loft, at her death, 
with every inclination for luxury, without ahy 
means to enjoy it; fthr the annuity died with 
her widow cousin; and Miss Wheeler, at twenty- 
two, found herself mistress of nothing but a 
very ample wardrobe, some powerful accom¬ 
plishments, very high passions, and a fine per¬ 
son. 

During the life of her relation, ignonmee of 
her dependence, united to the influence of hm 
personal attractions, had obtained fmr her one or 
two moderate ofiers of marriage, which she had 
spumed with indignation; and the hope of one 
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or two more of a higher cost had been annihi- 
bt(>d on tlie death «hieh left her destitute. 
Doomed therefore to seek her fortune, she 
embarked us a governess, and Iter connexion 
among people of fashion, who knew her aceoin- 
plishmeots, soon procured her a series of up- 
pointments, in which she had very suecessfullv 
exerted her 'talents of ail sorts; although 
had never yet attaint'd her main object, that oi 
securing an establishment for life, by alluring 
some of the brothers or cousins of her vairioiiv 
pupils into a matrimonial engagement. 

* lly reeommendingand attaching to her a a-r- 
tain set of foreign proft*f»ort, she had contritoil 
to double her income out of the aliowanm with 
which they paid for her recommendation; u»(I 
there had been whispers of too great an inti- 
■acy having suhsixted between her and inort' 
than one of these “talented” Messieurs uiul 
Signori; but that nigKibo mere scaudal. Be >( 
ns it may, was no sooner safely boused in 
Grosvenor Square than, to nse a vulgar phrase, 
she ** set ber cap ” at Mr. Fkauag. 

If» exptmeooe bad tat^pbt her that few na” 
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are so susceptible of the tender assiduities and 
constant attentions of a fine young woman, as 
those who are past a certain age. Their recol¬ 
lection of former feelings are still too much 
alive to have given place entirely to the cold¬ 
ness of age and apathy; gout has not quite su¬ 
perseded the influence of the tender passion; 
and to find himself, when he has to feel 

bis influence with the fair sex on the wane, an 
object of attraction to a fine dark-eyed girl, who 
“nothing loth,” rather courts those worn-out 
gallantries, which others arc beginning to spurn 
or to ridicule, is, it innst be allowed, too flatti^ 
ing not to be felt. Wb are speaking of gentle¬ 
men about fifty; but of those who at that late pe¬ 
riod have not quite arrived at years of discretion. 

Mr. Fleming was about this critical age, 
and being hale, hearty, and a widower, our 
governess, judging by former trids, was greatly 
in hopes that, with %little management, to 
be Mrs. Fleming the second was not qiute out 
of the -cards. She rallieid tbarefore to her 
assistance all the little arti^ery of finaale bhw- 
dishments, and car^ully sraooihu^ down all 
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the asperities of her character into softness, 
commenced the siege in good earnest. 

It was in vain,. however, that Miss Wheeler 
directed all the artillery of her really fine ejes 
at Mr. Fleming. Their glances fell hiffinlcss. 
and were nn{>erceived and iinfelt. It was in 
vain that she lowered her voice into a languish¬ 
ing tone w henever she uddres.sed him, or sighed 
when be would sometimes look towards her 
Nobody could be more insensible of tin- hhm 
dishments nf a woman than Me. flcmiing. whoM 
whole heart and soul had anly one object ii. 
view, and that waa^ ||ra4ification of hi' 

4 ' 

vanity by the aggrandisement of his family. 
It was this, and not any affection fur hc! 
person, or admiration of her excellent qmili 
ties, that had iodneed his marriage with Mi" 
Agnes Domton; ttir could the ymn which ht 
passed in the society of one so admirable hi 
all respects in any deft^obaiige the cumut <>> 
his feelings, or engeudW twe sentiment uncon 
nected with thht grand (dgeet; no wonder then 
thnt Miss Wbeel«|f|sliamu wenre powerless »>' 
a bewt ntntnmded with amsh an adamant bar 
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rier of ambition. No wonder that such a man 
should be insensible to all the delicate atten¬ 
tions ” which Miss Wheeler stit4icd to pay him, 
and whlchr she sometimes carried so far as to 
attract the notice of the servants, and almost to 
rouse the suspicions of Lady Pomeroy, in spite 
of that lady’s implicit confidence in, and blind 
admiration of. Miss Wheeler’s superior qualities 
and fashionable manners; an admiration in which 
she was joined by Amelia; while Agnes, whose 
mind was more (tenetrating, and whose disposi* 
tion was more inquisitive, and in whom a keen 
jterceplion of the pdipul(^,^as united with her 
other intense ffclings, susf^ted the d^ign of 
her goveniess, and amused herself and annoyed 
Miss Wheeler by a thousand instances of espii- 
f/lerie, of which she was afraid to complain, and 
which she forebore to reseiil, from the fear of 
opeuing the eyes of the family to the designs 
w hich she was so guiltily; ^scions. 

to this knowledge of her inten* 
tions, of which she strongly snspoeted Agnes, 
she also accused .her totod as the 

person who had once or twice exposed the mys* 
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teries of her toilet'table to the eyes of the si-r- 
rants, by ranging her ronge-pols and cosmetiis 
in battle array on the ehimiiey-piece of h- r 
dressing-room, with a tell-tale towel besmear'd 
with paint, hanging ont ns a banm>r, to prorluim 
the origin of those roses on whirh she so nuu h 
prided herself. 

Smarting under these feelings, rendi rvi 
deeper by the necessity tor restraining uitd t-oti- 
cealing them. Miss Wheeler heartily and bittcr'v 
hated Agnes; and many was the vow registcn il 
in the privacy of her own breast, of the stnorii> 
with whiob she sbontd be visited when the titit 
of mother-in-law would make her mistress of tin 
boose, and give her power over the offender 
as it was, her malice was ^wn m a thon-auid 
petty instanoes—in the diffionlty of the tusk' 
which she pvesorihed her—in iaisi«presi>ntatiaii' 
with regard to her progress in her studies—and 
above all, in the praises, whidi she took c^er.^ 
opportnnity of bestoadog on Aaidia. Judging 
from her own rittlenesa of feeliog, that notliinK 
was mere gallii^ than tiie pvaiaea a oontem- 
porary^—ahe eoold not oaleulate upon su<^b '* 
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mind as that of A^es, which delighted in the 
praises she saw gave pleasure to her aunt and 
sister, even though they were so frequently 
made at hex own expense. 

It is thus that little minds seek to annos, 
through the same means by which they feel 
they would themselves be annoyed; and they 
are quite at a loss to conceive how it hap¬ 
pens, that arrows, which they dip in malevo¬ 
lence, and point w itli all the bitter gall of their 
own spirit, should fall powerless before the su¬ 
periority of hearts and minds which they cannot 
understand. It is astonishing how many mise¬ 
ries we create for ourselves by the indulgence 
of these little and unworthy feelings t>f our na¬ 
ture. They point out tlio sore places of our 
minds and dispositions to those who wish to 
tease us, and we writhe under their effects, 
without creating either sympathy or condolence 
for that which wo should not feel if we bad 
never had the wish to iuftet the same annoy¬ 
ances on others. 

The perfect apathy of Mr. Fleming com¬ 
pletely baffled all these attempts of Miss 
VOL. I. 
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Wheeler: he remained as utterly insensible to 
all her languishments, and sighs, and glances, 
as though his heart had been mad^of cast-iron; 
and the fair invader was beginning to despair 
of being any thing else than the governess in 
the family, when the arrival of Lady Pomeroy’s 
son from Oxford gave a new turn to her ideas, 
and changed the object of her ambition. 

The contrast between the staid Mr. Flem¬ 
ing’s age of fifty-two or three, and young Po¬ 
meroy’s youth of twenty-one, was not greater 
than that between their dispositions. 

The one all coldness, ambition, and prudence; 
the other all fire*, impetuosity, and impulse. 

Fresh from college, with Ovid in his head, 
and romance in his heart, unused to the society 
of elegant women; but with ideas of the sex 
which were the result of his imagination more 
than his experience, he was just the person on 
whom the charms of Miss Wheeler were likely 
to make an impression. 

Being the only male relation of Mr. Fleming, 
and the only son of his sister, he was destined 
to be the medium through which the ambitious 
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schemes which they had jointly formed, were to 
be accomplished; for Mr. Fleming wished a 
branch of his.own family to be ennobled, and he 
had therefore determined upon a marriage be¬ 
tween young Pomeroy and Amelia, in the hope 
that the influence of the Dornton family, united 
to the power of his own wealth, would procure 
a baronetcy for him on his taking the name of 
Fleming. 

Young Pomeroy was therefore the hopes of 
the family; and blessed.with a fine person and 
great animal spirits, with a kind, generous, and 
feeling heart, he seemed every thing that Mr. 
Fleming and Lady Pomeroy 'could wish, ex¬ 
cepting that he had not sufficient ambition for 
the one, or quite enough attention to etiquette 
and hienseance for the other. 

Wild and ungovernable in his spirits, with a 
heart keenly alive to the admiration of the other 
sex, and with passions which, like touchwood, 
required but a spark to set them in a blaze, he 
was just the person upon whom Miss Wheeler 
might be supposed to use her “ Love Mechanics” 
with effect. The moment therefore of his ar- 
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rival, and of her ascertaining that he was really 
twenty-one, and in consequence a free agent, 
she changed her operations; and quitting the 
uncle, attacked the nephew with all “ Love’s 
artillery.” 

The youth of Pomeroy, by giving her addi¬ 
tional excitement, and perhaps by giving more 
reality to her attentions,—for when has not 
twenty-one this advantage over fifty-three?— 
gave a greater impetus to them, and rendered 
them more attractive; and poor Henry soon be¬ 
gan to feel the effect of her dark lustrous eyes 
upon his heart, much in the same manner as the 
fleet of Marcellus felt the power of the burning 
glasses of Archimedes—by which, history says, 
that great philosopher scorched the Roman 
“ hearts of oak” to cinders. 

It was not, however, by these open attacks 
that his youthful heart was so much won, as by 
those stolen glances, withdrawn as soon as dis¬ 
covered—those sighs, which seemed to seek for 
utterance through useless resistance—that heav¬ 
ing bosom, that appeared to speak a “ thousand 
soft inquietudes within;” and above all, the sotto 
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voce lamentations over that destiny which ren¬ 
dered her dependent, and which made the con¬ 
trol of her best and warmest feelings an im¬ 
perative duty. This was the right chord to 
strike on, in a heart too apt to view the injus¬ 
tice of poverty with sympathy; and this feeling 
soon engendered in young Pomeroy the idea of 
remedying this injustice. 

Miss Wheeler perceived the ground she was 
gaining on his inexperience; but the ordeal of 
Oxford had not been passed .by Pomeroy with¬ 
out many ideas totally unconnected, though not 
quite incompatible with matrimony : of this 
Miss Wheeler’s knowledge of mankind taught 
her to beware, and she felt the necessity of en¬ 
gaging his honour and generosity, or rather of 
entrapping them, as well as his love; if, indeed, 
the passion she had inspired deserved that name. 

When the head of a woman and the heart of 
a man are both directed to the same object, and 
they live under the same roof, opportunities 
will not long be wanting to come to a right un¬ 
derstanding ; if that can be called a right under- 
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standing which generally sets every thing to 
wrongs. 

Lady Pomeroy and Mr. Fleming were gene¬ 
rally late in the breakfast-room: this gave the 
opportunity for a quarter of an hour’s flirtation 
before they came down: this quarter of an hour 
gradually extended to a longer period. At first, 
it seemed to arise from accident—then from a 
tacit intention of both parties—and ultimately 
from a decided assignation. The drawing-room 
before dinner aflbsded a second legitimate op¬ 
portunity for particular conversations; while 
numberless accidental meetings on stajircases, 
in passages, in the picture-gallery, and in the 
library, gave them others, certainly shorter, but 
which Miss Wheeler knew well how to render 
interesting. 

Still nothing definitive passed as to the nature 
of his sentiments; and Miss Wheeler knew too 
much to attempt to encourage a declaration of 
them, unless it could be accompanied with the 
offer of his hand; for it was with her as Othello 
thought it was with Desdemona, “ hand, 
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not heart,” although she studied to make him 
believe that he was gradually, against her own 
will, gaining ground in her affections. This 
was too gratifying to his youthful vanity not to 
be easily perceived; and the idea of her affec¬ 
tion not only softened his heart, but raised the 
lady considerably in his estimation. 

These frequent meetings, however, with the 
same thoughts in each other’s heads, and feel¬ 
ings something similar in each other’s hearts, 
could not long continue without some decided 
consequence. Flint and steel cannot come into 
collision without producingflame; and so it 
happened with Miss Wheeler and Henry Po¬ 
meroy. The library was destined to be the scene 
of this eclaircissement—a poem of the impas¬ 
sioned Byron the immediate cause of ignition. 
With a throbbing pulse, and beating heart, and 
burning lips, Henry poured forth the effusions 
of a youthful passion, and with a blushing face, 
a downcast look, and convulsive sigh, she 
rested her head upon his bosom, and listened to 
his vows, and felt his kisses, as though they 
were the first vows that had ever met her 
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eat'—^the first kisses that had fastened on her 
lips. 

Still no word of marriage struck upon her 
anxious ear; and she lingered several moments 
in his arms, in the hope that the desirable 
sound would still finish one of the many b'^oken 
sentences which Henry poured forth; but he 
had not yet entirely lost his senses. 

Finding that she waited in vain, she started 
from him, bade nim begone, threw herself 
on a sofa, and buried her face in her hands, 
calling herself an unhappy creature, degraded 

in her own eyes—abased in those of him she- 

and here her voice seemed to falter, and became 
entrecoupe, as the French expressively call it; 
its accents became softer, and the remainder 
of her lamentation was lost in the multitude of 
sobs which seemed to threaten a terminati'-n in 
that truly feminine disease, “ hysterics.” 

Henry Pomeroy was overcome; he flew to 
the sofa; he threw his arms. round her; 
pressed her to his bosom; whispered a thou¬ 
sand vows of constancy and of afiection; and 
would perhaps have proceeded in his proni...e 
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to the extent of Miss Wheeler’s wishes, when 
his love and her arts were astonished into si¬ 
lence by the sadden apparition of the counte¬ 
nance of Agnes, peeping over the back of the 
sofa. How long she had been there, and whe¬ 
ther she had been a witness of the whole scene, 
they could not tell: a smile played' upon her 
intelligent countenance as she slid out of the 
room before her cousin could stop her; and be¬ 
fore she had half ascended the stairs, they 
heard her give way to long and repeated bursts 
of laughter. 

Nothing reduces, the alto feelings of lovers so 
much as a discovery of this sort. All the romance 
of an interview is destroyed in a moment, and a 
certain feeling of silliness steals over the con¬ 
scious minds of both parties, that has the etfect 
of creating a kind of contempt for each other, 
and conveys to them something like that sensa¬ 
tion which has been illustrated by the position 
of a dog’s tail when stealing out of a room in 
disgrace. 

The lady was the first to recover herself, and 
perceiving the only use which she could make 
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of the circumstance, began to lament the false 
constructions which would be placed upon her 
conduct; the loss of character, which would be 
the consequence; together with all the dreadful 
results that must naturally follow to a poor de¬ 
pendant like herself. She then blamed his too 
ardent passion and persuasions, and her own too 
confiding and susceptible heart. She pleaded 
and upbraided by turns; till, urged by his pas¬ 
sion, and really fearful of the too probable truth 
of many of her surmises, he soothed her with a 
direct proposition to remedy all by becoming 
her legal protector. 

At the moment that he sealed this promise 
with his lips, and finding her no longer the re¬ 
sisting creature she had been while her point 
was unattained, she sunk in his arms, and was 
in the act of pledging her vows in return for 
Henry’s, when Lady Pomeroy burst into the 
library. 

Indignation had quite driven all ideas of ce¬ 
remony and bienseance out of her head, and 
she came on the offending parties with all that 
vehemence of rage which generally characterises 
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the anger of the vulgar, rather than of the edu¬ 
cated ; but anger, real downright anger, is anger 
in all classes of the commynity, and shows itself 
pretty much in the same manner in Berkeley- 
Square as in Billingsgate. Miss Wheeler saw 
the coming storm, and not knowing what else 
to do, fainted ex tempore, by way of leaving the 
battle to Henry. His ideas, as well as all fear 
of his mother, were put to flight, however, the 
moment he saw his mistress apparently insensi¬ 
ble, and he bent over her with intense anxiety, 
though he felt some surprise that no change 
whatever should take place in her complexion. 

iVgnes, who had followed her aUnt into the 
room, immediately seized a bottle of eau de 
Cologne from one of the bronze stands on a pier 
table, and before Miss Wheeler w^ aware of 
her intention, so contrived to use it on her fea¬ 
tures, that Henry had not longer to wonder at 
her unchanged complexion. 

Her fai#ting was immediately succeeded by 
hysterics, and Henry continued to soothe her, in 
spite of the angry denunciations of his mother, 
and of the grave and would^be-dignified looks 
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of Mr. Fleming, who had been attracted by the 
unusual bustle in the library. 

It is astonishing in what different lights dif* 
ferent people view the same things. Thus, Lady 
Pomeroy called Miss Wheeler “ artful hussey”— 
“ perfidious minx”—“ deceitful hypocritewhile 
her son designated her under the more tender 
appellation of “ injured innocence”—“calumni¬ 
ated excellence”—and “ deserted orphan.” 

During this violent altercation between mo¬ 
ther and son. Miss Wheeler kept up a kind of 
hysterical accompaniment, which filled up the 
hiatuses occasioned by Lady Pomeroy’s indigna¬ 
tion and Henry’s tenderness; when her kerchief, 
having been partly removed to facilitate her 
breathing, becoming loose, a letter dropped from 
her bosom on the floor, which was immediately 
snatched up by Lady Pomeroy. Miss Wheeler 
was sensible of the circumstance, and starting at 
once into the full possession of her senses, she 
darted from Henry’s arms towards Lluly Pome¬ 
roy, to regain the letter and prevent its perusal. 
B|i she was too late. Forgetting all her usual 
attentions to ceremony, that lady was already 
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in the midst of the letter, and consequently in 
possession of Miss Wheeler’s secret, and of a 
knowledge of her imprudence. 

She saw that concealment was at an end; 
that discovery and disgrace were inevitable; and 
-.what was before feigned, became real agitation. 
She covered her face, now really burning with 
blushes which crimsoned her forehead and her 
neck, with hfer handkerchief. Her sobs became 
convulsive, almost to suffocation: she screamed 
and stamped her foot upon the ground; and, in 
the extremity of her now real agony of shame, 
would have done violence to herself, .had she 
not been prevented by Henry. ' 

In the meantime, astonishment seemed to have 
silenced Lady Pomeroy’s indignation. She 
handed the letter to Mr. Fleming, upon whose 
apathetic countenance even a flush of indigna¬ 
tion was seen to pass in its perusal. His 
mother then, resuming her usual demeanour, 
handed thcr epistle to Henry, desiring him to 
learn from that, the infamy of the object for 
whom he was ready to fly in the face of pi%. 
priety—violate his filial duty—and overturn 
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the well-matured projects of his respectable 
uncle. A faint “ Oh—no! no—no!” was uttered 
by Miss Wheeler. But Henry’s curiosity was 
painfully aroused by the complete change which 
the letter had so magically wrought upon his 
mother and uncle. He seized the paper, and 
with a pale countenance and trembling hand, 
read an epistle by which he learned, that had 
he persisted in marrying Miss Wheeler, his first 
child, at any rate, might certainly have had the 
honour of claiming the professor of Calisthe¬ 
nics as its father. The letter was from this 
worthy teacher of exercises, in reply to one in 
which she had stated and requested his advice 
in her critical situation; and he complied with 
her request, by urging the completion of her 
matrimonial schemes upon either the “ superan¬ 
nuated uncle” or “ the inexperienced nephew 
and concluded with pretty broad allusions to the 
facility with which the accomplishment of either 
of these projects might hide the'fruits of their 
present, and tend to the concealment of future 
indiscretions. 

Here was a downfall for poor Henry’s vanity 
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—here was a cruel catastrophe to his first ro¬ 
mance—here was a tearing up root and branch 
of all his confidence in woman—of all his belief 
in her innocence, and her protestations in future. 

How many of the best feelings of a youthful 
and manly breast have been thus annihilated, 
and turned to their contraries, by the discovered 
schemes of a heartless and an artful coquette! 

This was a scene him vif for the usually 
decorous and phlegmatic establishment of Mr. 
Fleming. 

Henry- rushed out of the library without a look 
at the “ quondam mistress of his soul.”—She 
upon whom within the last quarter of an hour 
he had gazed with passionate love, he could 
not now think upon without loathing. Within 
ten minutes he was in a chaise and four on his 
road to Oxford, forswearing all woman-kind, 
and thinking upon none of his classics, hut 
the 

Aspera ot horrenda virgo 


of Virgil: though even here the recollection of 
the Calisthenic professor render&i the allusion 
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inapplicable. Perhaps, after all, his vanity was 
more mortified than his affectioR; and I much 
question, whether this is not tfie mortification 
most difficult to be forgiven. 

Well—Henry went to Oxford and his clas¬ 
sics ; Miss Wheeler was driven in a hackney- 
coach, number 942, to her professor of Calis¬ 
thenics; Agnes made her maid dance a minuet 
to her Te Deum on the piano, in joy for their 
deliverance from the governess; Lady Pomeroy 
betook herself to Lady Betty Vincent, to tell 
how her recommendation had been disgraced ; 
and to spread far and wide the defalcation from 
virtue of Miss Wheeler; and. Mr. Fleming 
betook himself to the Court Guide. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A FINISHING SCHOOL. 


For to that seminary of fashion vain 
The rich and noble from all parts repair, 

Where, grown enamour’d of the gaudy train, 

And courteous ’haviour gent and debonnair, 

'They cast to imitate such semblance fair. 

What dream they of—that with so little care 
They risk their hopes—their dearest treasure there! 


There is scarcely any body in the habit of 
reading those emporiums of intelligence—those 
propagators of rumour — those indiscriminate 
disseminators of truth and falsehood, in which 
every thing necessary in life, from a wet-nurse 
, to an undertaker, may be puffed and made known 
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—the English newspapers—that has not ob¬ 
served, during the summer and Christmas vaca¬ 
tions, the multitude of advertisements which 
relate to education. 

To read these, one would suppose our country 
was peopled with sages ; and that learning, phi¬ 
losophy, morals, and accomplishments, were 
every where to be as easily acquired as the 
silks and ribands and quack mqdicines, which 
figure away in the same columns with ladies’ 
seminaries and classical academies. 

Here, the whole store of classic learning, 
together with reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
fencing, dancing, and the use of the globes, is to 
be acquired by young gentlemen for annual 
stipendiary sums, from twenty-five guineas in 
Yorkshire to two hundred guineas near the 
metropolis; and there, we find ornamental 
needle-work, French, Italian, music, dancing, 
fancy-works, and all the rest of the feminine 
accomplishments, attainable at different “ Esta¬ 
blishments for young Ladies,” for about the 
same prices. 

And of what class of society in general do. 
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these schoolmasters and mistresses consist!—To 
whom is it that we intrust the sacred charge of 
forming the young minds of our children, and 

giving them that stamp which is to influence 

# 

their passage through life? Why, principally, 
broken-down tradesmen, or professional men and 
their wives; who, having failed in their original 
calling in life, have no other means of support 
left than hecpjming coal-merchants, or wine-mer¬ 
chants, at 'schoolmasters and mistresses:—the 
three grand resources for all ruined people who 
wish to redeem their fortunes. 

If a husband dies leaving a widow with an 
unprovided family, her friends immediately pro¬ 
ject a ladies’ establishment; and with a partial 
knowledge of her own language, and even that 
of the most moderate kind, she sets up for a 
teacher of all; and with the assistance of some 
French demirep, whose morals and conduct 
have driven her from her own country; or per¬ 
haps, as has been the case more than once, a 
French femme de chambre for a mistress of 
French; a French valet for a dancing-master; 
and a profligate Ifalian refugee for a pro- 
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fessor of music; sets up a school in which our 
English girls of a certain caste are to be fitted 
for wives and mothers. The poor children of 
every friend of the widow, and of all her friends’ 
friends, are put in requisition, till a sufficient 
number is collected to furnish an income; and 
many a fortune is made by the savings from the 
board, by profits on books, and forfeited silver 
forks and spoons, and by the charges for edu¬ 
cating these little urchins, who may be consi¬ 
dered fortunate if they return home as empty- 
headed as they came. 

This is not at all a caricature description of the 
origin and formation of most of those establish¬ 
ments to which is intrusted the education, and 
consequently the happiness and virtue, of those 
to whom parents look for the comfort of their 
old age; as might easily be discovered, were the 
numerous professors of French, music, and 
dancing, who figure away at ladies’ establish¬ 
ments and finishing schools in and near Lon¬ 
don, compelled to produce certificates of cha¬ 
racters and occupations in their own country. 
Such schools as these wee, however, only for the 
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commonalty—for the second-rate citizen and 
tradesman—for the petit placeman, and all 
those of confined income. These are the only 
persons who are now taken in by the promises 
of these advertising dealers in education. , 

It was rather surprising amidst all the in¬ 
dignation expressed at the dereliction of Miss 
Wheeler, and amongst all the invectives with 
which her conduct was assailed by Lady Po¬ 
meroy and Mr. Fleming, that no thought oc¬ 
curred as to the very slight claims such a person 
possessed to be intrusted with the care of two 
young ladies of such tender ages, as those of 
Amelia and Agnes. 

They never cast one reflection upon them¬ 
selves, for having been so easily and so perfectly 
satisfied with the recommendation of a flighty 
woman of fashion, who was anxious to get rid 
of a troublesome protegbe, for one «f the most 
important offices of life; nor cast one atom of 
blame upon the precipitance with which the ex¬ 
hibition of a few showy and glittering accom¬ 
plishments, had induced them to adopt a per¬ 
fect stranger as the guide to the minds and 
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morals of two children, to whom her examples 
and precepts might have formed the bane of 
tlmir future lives. 

Sickened as Mr. Fleming was of governesses 
by the attempt of Miss Wheeler to pollute the 
blood of his family, wliich he had striven so 
hard to rentier noble in future by his alliance 
with the Dorntons; at the very source of that 
stream which he had hopes would in time 
flow into such a broad channel of nobility, 
that its mercantile origin would be forgotten : 
he yet could not think of permitting his daugh¬ 
ters to run the risk of contact with any other 
than the children of people in fashion, in a pub¬ 
lic establishment. He was also pretty well 
aware of the small claim that the generality 
have to teach, or even to superintend the teach¬ 
ing of, the accomplishments they profess. 

But in this wide metropolis—this epitome of 
the world at large—this congregation of vice 
and virtue—this grand union of contraries of 
all descriptions—there are times, places, and 
people, to meet all circumstances and situa¬ 
tions. 
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Here are decayed people of fashion, or dis¬ 
tant and collateral branches of gentility, as well 
as bankrupts of the middling orders of society, 
who undertake the care and cultivation of the 
female mind, or rather the regulation of their 
manners and persons; although they will never 
sully their establishment with any* other, than 
the scions of nobility. 

Some of these undertake to bring out two or 
three young ladies who may be deprived of 
their parents; and contrive by the addition 
which this plan affords to their income, still to 
keep their place in society, and to make their 
houses still the resort of people of fashion. 

Others, again, make a more open display of 
their pretensions to educate; and though they 
despise the drudgery of “teaching the young 
idea how to shoot,” profess to finish young ladies 
of fashion in all the elegant accomplishments of 
the concert, the ball, and the drawing-room. 

Of these, Mrs. Dashington had attained the 
greatest celebrity. A year or two’s initiation was 
sure to give the stamp of fashion to any one 
who was fortunate enough to enjoy her protec- 
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tion. Her establishment was to young women, 
not educated at home, what the university is to 
young men; and the young ladies who had gra¬ 
duated in it, were considered at once lit for all 
the honours of presentation and the drawing¬ 
room. 

By the help of her various professors, she had 
completely succeeded in giving her pupils that 
which the French call tournure —that air dis¬ 
tingue which pleases and impresses the mind, 
without our knowing why, and which frequently 
bears the palm of admiration away from beauty 
itself. 

The first thing, according‘to Mrs. Dashing- 
ton’s system ,of education, was “ manner ”—the 
second thing was “ manner,” and the third thing 
was “ mannerthus every thing was sacrificed 
to its attainment. 

The whole of her ethics consisted in doing 
every thing like a woman of fashion: her pupils 
sang and danced with the most exquisite taste 
and judgment—-but they «ang and danced like 
ladies, and not like professors. In short, it was a 
universal observation, that a young lady who bad 
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enjoyed the advantages of Mrs. Dashington’s 
establishment, was never known to utter a sound 
of discord—in her music—or commit a faux 
pas —in a minuet or a quadrille. 

As to principles and temper, thef were l>e- 
neath the consideration of an aristocratic school¬ 
mistress j and as the end of her education was 
merely to procure husbands for her pupils, why, 
if their principles and tempers held out till they 
were married, the end was accomplished; and 
it was the husband's business to preserve and 
keep —or endure them afterwards. 

This was the very person to suit Mr. Flem¬ 
ing’s and Lady Pomeroy’s notions of female 
education; and interest was immediately made 
for the admission of Amelia and Agnes to her 
house in-Square. 

Mrs. Dashington, from her intimate know* 
ledge of the peerage, was perfectly aware of 
the Miss Flemings’ claims to family connexion 
by the mother’s side; an>i- her respect for the 
immense wealth of Mr. Fleming was some pal¬ 
liation in her eyes for the want of it on his. The 
arrangements therefore were soon completed ; 
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and the yonng ladies acoompaoied Lady Po¬ 
meroy to be introduced to their new protec¬ 
tress, from whom they were to derive those 
finishing touches, which the master-artists give 
to their pictures before they send them to the 
exhibition. 

Our heroines were presented in due form to 
six or eight young ladies, who were at that 
time the inmates of Mrs. Dashington’s fashion¬ 
able establishment; among these, there was 
but one who had" any pretensions to travel 
out of the usual characteristics of common-, 
place boarding-school girls; and this was Lady 
Emily Trevor, who, to much .sweetness of dis- 
position, and a feeling heart, rmited a portion 
of talent, and what was still more rare, a de¬ 
gree of prudence, which is seldom the accom¬ 
paniment of youth, genius, and beauty. 

The rest were such common-place characters 

as one m^ets with in every boarding-school or 

family. All their, ideas centred in a certain 

routine of lessons; all their ambition extending 

only tQ shine at those parfiespf Mrs. Dashing- 
« 

too, at wbioh they were permitted to be present; 
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parties wherein they first contrive to exert their 
incipient coquetry, and from which, alas! too 
many of them learned lessons not to be unlearned 
by their future career. 

And here, by the bye, a word or two on the 
propriety and regulation of establishments of this 
kind. They are, of course, generally kept by 
needy persons; and those persons are but too 
apt to lie under pecuniary and other obliga¬ 
tions, which they are willing enough to return 
by invitations to all the little /Hes which the na¬ 
ture of their occupation enables them, and, in 
some instances, requires them to give. 

By these means, young women are brought 
ill contact with persons of the other sex, whom 
they never could have met at the houses of their 
parents; and while the youthful mind is too 
fresh in life, and too unhacknied in the conven¬ 
tional distinctions of society, to place a proper 
value upon rank and equality of worldly cireom- 
stances, they are but too open to the impression 
which a pleasing exteritNr and address, and 
agreeable conversatita, intermixed with a little 
flattery, is too likely to be made’ by the first 
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man who has ever talked to her as though 
she were, and has made her feel that she was, a 
woman. 

There are, in consequence, few of these esta¬ 
blishments in which there is not a great danger 
of a young woman’s forming connexion., which 
can never be pleasing to their more ambitious 
parents; for while there are idle and briefless 
barristers, with wit enough to make themselves 
agreeable—^young officers, with sutflcient dash 
and gallantry to captivate the female heart— 
and wealthy dandy sons of merchants, with 
power to command opera boxes for the duenna' 
of the establishment—there»^ill always be a 
crowd of young men who %Jl flock to a “ flirta¬ 
tion general,” with young ladies of a rank in 
life whom they could never meet with by any 
other mean# than their acquaintance with the 
school-mistress. This fault, and a most dan¬ 
gerous one it is, exists in aH the gradations of 
these establishments; and, in many cases, the 
foundation of those unequal alliances, which 
embitter so many parents’ hearts, and disappoint 
so maby. expectations, have had their origin 
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in these schools of embryo coquetry—in these 
scenes of incipient flirtation. 

Those who imagine the room appropriated to 
study in Mrs. Dashington’s establishment to 
resemble any thing like a common school, would 
be most egregiously mistaken. 

There was no long desk at which the pupils 
were confined to pursue their studies; no tor¬ 
turing stocks, to twist their toes into north by 
north-east, and south by south-west; no back- 
boards of bright red morocco, with a steel collar 
to be passed under their ^in, to keep their 
heads up. No: the young ladies of Mrs. Dash¬ 
ington’s establishment could bold up their heads 
high enough withou^^ny such mechanical as¬ 
sistance; they had only to think upon their 
birth—upon their ancestors—upon their aunt 
the marchioness—their cousin the sfountess—or 
their fortune; and crown the whole by the ex¬ 
clusive reputati(Hi of being a pupil of the - — » 
Square school, to enable .them to hold up their 
heads quite high miough for any purpose in the 
world. 

Indeed, long aftwr they had quitted it, and 
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were “ the pbiate it, and very well ap¬ 

plied in some instiiacet, they were too apt to 
think very little of all the new presentations, 
who had not taken their degitsesas Mistresses 
of Arts” in Mrs. Darlington’s noiversity,* and 
some of her very exclusive Hives were once on 
the point of establishing an annual quadrille of 
her ex-pupils, after the manner of the dinner of 
some of our public schools, and admit noae but 
dunst-church men tw their visitors, only that 
the husbands of some of them having had the 
misfortune to havh been matricuiated at Mag¬ 
dalen Ball, Wadham, and St. John’s, did not 
like to leave their wives at the mercy of the 
gentlemen commoners Of^Christ-ohurdi. 

In the stead of all the above-enumerated 
common appendages of a boasdiBg-school, Mrs. 
Dashington’s pupils’ room •exhibited elegant 
library tables, covered with aU the Ugbter lite¬ 
rary productions of the day, mixed up with a 
thousand knick-knacks ip or-mola, dnna,bronze, 
paper, and past^oard. 

The principal portion of the literature'of the 
cstah&duneat ooesisted in the novels (d the 
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day, the poems of Byron and Moore, and the 
various eARasidns of “ Flowers^Of PoeSy,” and all 
the host of little “prettynesses,” ‘which daily 
emanate from the ever-teemii% ‘press of mo¬ 
dern pOblicatiobs, in magazines, aminals, teper- 
tories, &o. 

These the young ladies were allowed to read 
indiscriminately ; nor, as long as they paid 
sufficient wttentioh to the professors of music 
and dancing—as long as they moved to admi¬ 
ration in a minuet, or swept ^e sfrings 'of their 
harp, or touched the keys Of the piano with 
elegtoioe—^id Mts. Dasfaingftoa trouble herself 
much about the Tegulation of tfaehr minds. 

Manners were tew profesnon, and morals 
were out oC the question; thus inactive minds 
bad kdsare and opportunity to ^give way to their 
indolmit propensiiies ; while those of a more 
active tendency might, perhaps, with greater 
danger, indulge te the indiso^inate perusal 
of all ^ dimsy, Uud. often pemrdoua books 
which li^ upon Mrs. Sash^^oa'a tabies. 

The flimsy parts of these productions, Agnes 
had strength of miad ami inteUectUhl k^ri- 
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ority enough to despise; but where there was 
passion and feeling, the gush of genius, and 
the genuine warmth of poetry—^where there was 
.the true or the overwrought history of hearts 
and their propensities—her own heart was too 
apt to mislead her judgment, and, in spite of 
her own right tendencies, she laid up a store of 
hypotheses which, on a mind differently consti¬ 
tuted, might have engendered principles and 
a code morale of a very dangerous nature. 
There was, however, implanted in her breast 
such an innate sense of right, that this reading 
only made her find apologies for the failings of 
others, without exciting a temptation in a heart 
so pure as her own; and conscious of this correct 
feeling, she would often violently assert her in¬ 
dependence, by defending the guilty as well as 
the injured, against the vitnp^tions and calum¬ 
nies of public report. 

These points of her character, however, the 
firm friendship which she had contracted with 
the Lady Emily Trevor in some measure coun¬ 
teracted. 

■ l^ylEmily united prudence with feeling; 
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and with a judgnteut more matare than her 
years, she attempted, and in some measure suc¬ 
ceeded, in a regulation of her friend’s mOre ar¬ 
dent tmnpersmintt. 

Lady £hnily was the sister of the Charles 
Trevor who had danced with Agnes on an even- 
ing which still remained most vividly impressed 
upon her‘remembrance; and her features bear¬ 
ing a slight resemblance to her brother’s, re¬ 
called all the recollections of that evening, with 
their subsequont childish meetings on the sea¬ 
shore, with sensations a little more allied to the 
feelings of the woman, than they were when 
those half-stolen interviews were enjbyod at 
Brighton. i'-’ 

Lady Emily, too, wished nothing more than 
to make a sistet of her friend, and lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking'well of Charles, whom she 
loved with all .the fondness of a sister’s love; 
and who that has ever had a sister, does not 
know how strong that love is, and how often A 
sisterly affection renders a woman blind to a 
brother’s failings ? 

This eircamstanoe begot a confidence between 
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tb9S9 jtwo jrooDg ladies, vhkh led to a close ioti* 
maoy. Agnes lovdd the l>«dy Bsaiiy for her 
kindness, her goodness of disposition, and per¬ 
haps for her likeness to her heather; bat she 
thought her friend’s mind a little too common* 
place—*a little too much given to tread in the 
beaten track which others had trod before, and 
too apt to regulate her feelings by her head, in¬ 
stead of permitting her actions and emotions to 
he dictated entirely by her heart. 

Lady Bmily loved Agaes for the generosity 
of her disposition. She loved her even for her 
romance, though she saw its dangerous tend¬ 
ency; and she admired the vigonr of her in¬ 
tellect, and the ricbnessyof her imagination. 
But she did the utmost in her power to curb 
those ebullitions of her feeliogSt which were 
ever bnrsting out into violent emotions of 
indignation at oppression, or unqualified 
admiration at efforts of intellect oi gene* 
rosity. 

She saw all the sterling good qualities of her 
heart, the almost stern uprightimss Of her mipd, 
in spite of all the softness engeadered. by her 
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coarse ef , Obd in of all the e&cases 

which her generous kiodtress eeuld find for the 
dereliction of others. 

She felt that such a woman weald make an 
invalttable wife for her darting brother, and 
trusted that such qualities would fix for ever 
the wavering mind of Charles Trevor. Agnes’ 
own recollection of her former intercourse, her 
romantic ideas of first love, and early im¬ 
pressions, rendered her secretly almost as 
anxious for this event as her friend; and the 
image of Trevor, thus kept alive in her mind, 
no wonder that, when time and chance threw 
him in her way, her heart was just in the state 
to deceive itself, and to receive the impression 
which the ardent impetuosity of a young man’s 
passion was calculated to inspire. 

During this period Trevor was abroad; and 
though he was not a very constant correspon¬ 
dent, yet, as the few letters that Lady Emily 
received from him gave lively descriptions of 
the places he had passed through, and were 
plentifully chequered with “blue skies of Italy,” 
the “ banks bf the Amo,” and the “ sublime of 
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the Alps and Apeonines,” they impressed them 
both with the idea'*that he was a man of taste 
and feeling; and those descriptions were well 
calculated to keep alive the romance which had 
been already woven in the imagination of 
Agnes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


the'faux pas. 


I want a beio.: an uncommon want. 

When every year and month sends forth a new one, 

Till, after cloying.the gazette with cant, 

The age discovers he is not the true one; 

Of snch as these I should not care to vaunt, 

I’ll therefore take our ancient Criend, Don'Juan. 

Byeok. 

By this time we little doubt but many of our 
readers are wondering where the hero of the 
tale is concealed, and are taming ov«r every 
chapter, m “ double quick time,” as the military 
say, hoping to find out-the Roui^. It is, howr 
ever, the province of the skilful, dramatist to 
keep back his principal character till the second, 
and sometimes the third act; nSy, in some in- 
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stances, we have known him introdnced only 
just in time for the denouement, and indeed 
that is the principal part of the work, whether 
novel or play, in which he is necessary. 

The subordinate characters may keep up, 
prolong, and perhaps attenuate the interest, 
which the hero arrives in time to complete. 
Besides, there is, perhaps, some art in thus 
keeping back the character whose life we pro¬ 
fess to write.—Mystery, we all know, excites 
an interest, which its removal frequently de¬ 
stroys. The interest of Mokanna is kept alive 
only so long as his veil is unlifted: the revela¬ 
tion of his countenance makes him a common 
hero; and a common hero, at least a modern 
hero, is a mere nobody—a mere coat and 
breeches part, as it is phrased in the technicals 
of the green-room. Th^re is likewise a difli- 
culty in our hero which is uncommon—^the diffi¬ 
culty of creating a Rou^ bad m^ongh to make 
him interesting, without rendering him so bad as 
to frustrate such am intention; ^ugh this diffi¬ 
culty is in the present instance semewhitt obvi¬ 
ated by our hero’s having made himself to our 
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haods; wid WE send the personage to the world 
just as nature, education, and habit have formed 
him. Perhaps we ought not to enumerate nar 
tare as having any hmid in the formation of his 
character. 

Our only duty is to give him a fair chance in 
his debut. Denied the flourish of trumpets 
which {ureoedes and gives dignity to the entrance 
of a dramatic hero; or the f)rivilege of making 
him sing a song behind the scenes, to create a 
favourable impression in favour of his voice and 
music in the audience; the novelist is reduced 
to the necessity of a mere verbal description. 

Had be been a veritable Don Juan, we might 
have given him the advantage of a trap>door, 
and a handful of flames. But as he is neither 
more nor less than*one of those wild spirits who 
are to be found everywhere spending a princely 
fortune, and miipending time, with considerable 
talents in the pursuit of any pleasure that pre¬ 
sented itself, travelling out of the be^en track 
in quest of new sensations, and rushing into 
every tlpng that gave 

ft idcMure, or peril of ft grftve; 
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why we must content ourselves with the iiitro- 
duction which one of his own mad acts gave 
him to the notice of sVciety. An act which Was 
conveyed to the public through the following 
mysterious paragraphs in the morning and even- 
ing papers,—paragraphs which about this period 
excited a great d^l of surprise and scandal 
in the fashiouable world ; and a great deal of 
speculation in that portion of the world which 
could not claim this enviable distinction:— 

PARAGRAPH 1. 

The circles of haut-ton are much occupied 
just now with arsdiscov^ which implicates a 
young and lovely couip,te8s with a certsdn noto¬ 
rious, dashing, and elegant baronet.” 

PARAGRAPH II. 

''The parties alluded to m^our e^umnl of 
yesterday, are supposed to be the young and 

lovely Qptmtess (rf M—— mid Sir R-- 

L-e. The lady was married only three 

yean since to her present lord, who is the head 
of one of thoRiOst ancient families k the king- 
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dom. The gallant Baronet has distinguished 
himself as much in the fields of Mars as in the 
bowers of Venus; and it is whispered that this 
is the third time that he has given some hopes 
of a profitable cause to the gentlemen of the 
long-robe.” 

paragraph" III. 

“ FauX'pas in fashionable life. 

“ The names of the frail fair one and of her 
gallant paramour are in every body’s month in 
certain circles? but until the publicity of the 
law shall make them known, our readers must 
pardon us for a concealment' which delicacy 
renders necessary. It is said that the estrange¬ 
ment of the lady from her husband for the last 
few months had given rise to the jealousy, whose 
vigilance was at length rewarded; if a husband 
can call it reward, with the full conviction thhC 
it was well foxmded. The lady, conscious of 
this, contrived to escape 'through the garden of 
the family-mansion in — Squstre, where she 
was met by the gallant iBaronef and a faithful 
friend, and conveyed to a place of concealment 
and security. There various opinions afloat 
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upon this interesting topic in the fashionable 
» 

world. Some blame the nobleman for marrying 
a lady so much younger than himself. Others 
think he paved the way to his oitn dishonour by 
the admission of such a fascinating and noto¬ 
rious gallant to such close and continued inti¬ 
macy. As to the frail heroine of the adventure, 
she is blamed, and pitied, according to the feel¬ 
ings and characters of those engaged in the dis¬ 
quisition.” 


PARAGRAPH IV. 

“ Further particulars, 

“ Many of the circumstances cenneoted with 
the late faux-pa» are of such « tmtnre, as to 
ihkoyr a pmticular interest over whole aflhir. 
The youth and beauty of the guilty pair—the 
violmioe of their 'paaAoa —the contrivance of 
riieir stolen pleasures—thmr hair'lNreadtfa escapes 
—their moon-Ught interviews—^togetber with 
the sworn gallantry and acknowledged bravery 
pf the gay Lorimrio, have given ^ the whole 
adventure a tincture of rmnanoe, vririch has 
rendered it the «ao«t kiterasting occurrence 
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of the kind that has happened for half a 
century. 

" It is said, that certain gentlemen of the 
long-robe are already retained ; that Mr. B - 
has, in eenversation, expressed some portion 
of the bitter sarcasm for which he is famed, 
and with which he hopes to induce the jury 
to mitigate the damages: while Mr. C. P — 
is dressing up a most affecting accoiint of the 
domestic felicity which has been violated by the 
spoiler, and of the virtue that has become the 
prey of the destroyer.” 

These were tihe .paragraphs that drew every 
female eye to that comer of the paper set apart 
for itttelligeaees of this 'nature; and greedily 
were they read and oenimeuted npon by the 
young ladies«f Mrs. Dashington’s establishment: 
who felt a peculiar interest in all they under¬ 
stood ctl4he affair, from the oircumstance of the 
“ fifdlen fair one” having been a pupil of their 
“ Uaiser^;” and onfe of ‘those whose rank 
apd m fluanc e were the pride end glory of Mrs. 
Dashsugton. 

That lady jtfted up her hands and eyes with 
astoeishra^ at this lapse of prudence, as she 
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called it, in a pupil of hers; and wopdereA that 
only a three years’ intercourse with the world 
should have produced such a change in her 
mind and morals, as to have occasioned such a 
dereliction from duty and propriety—as to be 
found out. A few days afterwards, the follow¬ 
ing historiette gave additional interest to the 
affair:— 


PARAGRAPH V. 

“ Duel in high life. 

“ A meeting took place yesterday morning, 
in the neighbourhood of Hounslow, between 
Sir R—— L——-e, the hero of the late criu. 
con. affair, and the gallant and honourable 

Colonel F-, the brother of the lady: the 

fodKlr was attended by the Honourable F- - 

•V—and the gallant Colonel by a brother 
officer. The parties arrived on the grol^ about 
seven in the morning in two hired chaises, which 
were stationed in a bye lane leading to Cranford; 
•it being an affair in which the interference of 
seconds could be of no avail, none was attempted. 
The Colonel sainted his antagonist when they 
met, with that froide politesae which distin- 
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guishes the salutation of a determined enemy ': 
the gay Lothario returned it with a bow and 
a smile, and with a look of nonchalance and 
bravery, that would have graced a better cause. 
The ground was measured—and the pistols- 
loaded by the seconds in solemn silence. Each 
second then brought his principal to his sta¬ 
tion: when Sir R L—— observing that his 

antagonist was placed in a direct line between 
himself and an oak tree, by which he was made 
a much more conspicuous mark, immediately 
pointed out the circumstance to the Colonel’s 
second, who perceiving his error, and the ad¬ 
vantage it gave the Baronet, immediately made 
a different arrangement, expressing his thanks 
for the hint. 


“ At the signal given for firing, the gJUlit 
Colonel’s pistol was discharged to the instant; 
and so had it been directed, that the ball 
passed through the tie of his adversary’s neck¬ 
cloth, who, to the surprise of all parties, had not 
even raised his pistol from his side. 

“ Turning immediate!^ to his second. Sir 
R- L—him to ascertain if the 
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Colonel was satisfied. Being answered in the 
negative, and requested to take his fire, the 
Baronet himself again put the question; and on 
again receiving a negative, he deliberately turned 
round, and firing in an opposite direction at a tree 
nearly three times the distance from him that 
the Colonel was, lodged his bail directly in 
the centre of the trunk: then resuming his posi¬ 
tion, he signified to his friend that he was ready 
to take the second shot, as, by his not firing 
in the air, no termination had been put to the 
contest. The seconds here declared it impossible 
to proceed under such circumstances, and that the 
Colonel had done sufficient to satisfy his honour 
—in which he was compelled reluctantly to 
agree; and the parties returned to town. 

''We understand that the moment the affair 
was settled, the gallant Baronet took off his 
neckcloth, and showed his friend and^^e sur¬ 
geon, who had attended near Ihe ground, that 
the ball had actually grazed his throat, and that 
his shirt-collar was nearly saturated with blood.” 

This account was gi^n as an authorised his¬ 
tory o^ the affair in all the morning papers; and 
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it was astonishing how the gallant bearing and 

generosity, as it was termed, of Sir R-- 

L-, turned the tide of public conversation 

and opinion in favour of the seducer. 

Bravery and generosity are qualities which 
make more way with women, than perseve¬ 
rance and virtue; or, even than what is called 
honour, where it is not emblazoned with these 
accompaniments. His conduct on this occasion, 
conferred on the hero of the adventure a cha¬ 
racter that gave him a dangerous interest in 
the eyes of the young and inexperienced; and 
his fault was forgotten in the minds of many, 
in the contemplation of the romantic manner in 
which it had been perpetrated, and the dash¬ 
ing and daring gallautry with which its conse¬ 
quences had been braved. 

A few, but those were not among the young, 
the thbughtless/^ and the gay, looked upon the 
nonchalance with which he had conducted him¬ 
self in the field, only as an aggravation of his 
error; and considered him as standing there 
ready to rush into the presence of his Maker, in 
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the very act of defending the violation of one 
of his most sacred commandments. 

As usual, upon such occasions, in this very 
just world of ours, the lips of censure were much 
more opened against the oflPending female than 
against her seducer. By her own sex, in parti¬ 
cular, she was treated most unsparingly ; nothing 
was remembered of her but her frailty; and they 
all vituperated her dereliction from virtue, with¬ 
out mentioning one alleviating circumstance in 
her favour. In recapitulating her crime, they 
forgot that its foundation was laid in the sacri¬ 
fice which had been. made of her youth and 
beauty at the shrine of interest and ambition: 
they forgot that her husband was three times 
her age, and, if the world spoke truth, with 
vices equal to his years ; and they found no 
apology for her, in the remembrance that her 
sedticer was a practised corrupter of the sex: 
—devoting the whole powers of a well-edu¬ 
cated mind, a peculiarly graceful person, and a 
well-earned character for bravery, to that pur¬ 
suit which had attained for him the title of 
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Thomme a bomea fortunes, which being trans¬ 
lated, means simply, " a successful scoundrel.” 
But the French have very pretty terms and 
phrases for all sorts of crimes. 

There had, however, been some circumstances 
connected with this bonne fortune of our hero’s, 
which rendered it rather a more flagrant breach 
of trust, and a greater violation of hospitality 
and of friendship, than even our latitudinarian 
world of fashion could patronise; and for a 
wonder, thoughts were really entertained of 
excluding the gentleman as well as the lady 
from society, at least for a time. This idea 
was much patronised by the many of his own 
sex, who envied him for the superiority of his 
mind and person, and for the sway which he 
had long held in the high circles in which he 
moved; for he had long been the “ glass of 
fashion in which every one dressed himself^” 
and long given laws to the forms of hats, the 
cut of pantaloons, and the ties of cravats; 
a distinction which, to do him justice, he 
only enjoyed as it enabled him to make fools 
of the many, while, with his select few, he 
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laughed at their folly. Well would it have been 
for some of his coterie, had these been the only 
thing's in which they had imiUited him. Cir¬ 
cumstances, however, soon rendered the adop¬ 
tion of this measure of exclusion unnecessary, 
as he withdrew himself to the continent, till 
the affair should be blown over ; an event 
which was announced in the Kentish Chroni¬ 
cle, dated Dover; and, till his reappearance 
upon the tapis of our history, where he is not 
at present necessary, we must be contented 
with these slight notices of the movements of 

our intended hero; for such is Sir R -- 

L-. 


PARAGRAPH VI, 

“On Thursday morning last, the gallant Ba¬ 
ronet, who has lately made himself so conspi¬ 
cuous in the hean-monde, by his elopement 
with a certain celebrated Countess, arrived here 
in company with his frail companion, and the 
friend who was his second in the field. A pri¬ 
vate packet was immediately hired, in which the 
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whole party set sail for the continent, where it 
is rumoured that they intend to travel for some 
few months, until the legal and other processes 
consequent on the elopement are arranged.” 

This was the last paragraph upon an affair 
which proved one of the nine days’ wonders of 
the fashionable world at that period. 

But it was rather a curious sight to see the 
eight or ten young ladies of Mrs. Dashingtou’s 
establishment eagerly waiting for the morning 
papers, and still more eagerly prying into them 
for all the information which was to be obtained 
upon this subject. It was curious too, to hear 
their disquisitions and opinions upon these para¬ 
graphs ; and it would have been still more so to 
have known all their thoughts, and wishes, and 
feelings, to which their perusal and contempla¬ 
tion of this adventure had given ri.se. 

Such details of such a circumstance wei^ 
curious subjects for the study and contempla¬ 
tion of young and inexperienced female minds, 
just entering into life; and yet we are compelled 
to admit, that the newspapers which contained 
them were much more sought after, and reap 
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in the “ finishing school,” for the first four days 
after this affair, than any of the books which 
usually occupied their reading hours. 

Amelia read it as a matter of course: she ut¬ 
tered the word “ Shocking,” cast up her eyes, 
and there was an §nd of the matter. 

Agnes, one year younger in years, but five 
years older than her sister in feeling, read the 
accounts, and listened to all the observations to 
which they had given rise, with a mixed feeling 
of pity and horror, which she could not however 
entirely divest of something like admiration at 
the intrepidity of the hero of the tale; in which 
a youthful mind is too apt to find excuses for 
derelictions of this nature. 

What a pity is it that the commencement and 
accomplishment of these offences are the only 
portions of them that meet the public eye; while 
the subsequent remorse, the soul-subduing years 
of solitary shame, the desertion of the man for 
whose evanescent love 

they bare lost 

State, atatioD, beaecn, mankind’s—tbeii o-wv esteem, 

are all concealed, or known only to some pityiD§r 
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friend, who still by stealth will kindly comfort 
the fallen fair one with a tear of pity; or to 
some menial, whose wages keep down her inso- 
solence, and purchase her unwilling attention, 
till death delivers the victim from the scorn of 
an unpitying world! 

The result of these liaisons divested of their 
romance—the hours of solitude and shame—the 
tears of bitter repentance as they see the former 
companions of their youth and innocence rolling 
along in the full enjoyment of that " caste” of 
society, out of whose pale one unfortunate dere¬ 
liction from the path of rectitude has thrown 
them—ought always to accompany the news¬ 
paper histories of these affairs. It would be a 
charitable and an awful lesson, to the young, 
romantic, and impassioned, were somebody to 
collect the subsequent lives of all the divor¬ 
cees who figure away for a moment or two in 
the newspaper annals of gallantry. Perhaps, 
though the perfect annihilation of their names 
from all acknowledged recollection, except in 
some few cases, where guilt has “ burned 
brighter than their shame,” and enabled them to. 
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stem the torrent, or to bear it with niihlushing 
effrontery, ought to be a lesson aw'fiil enouglj in 
its consequences, as it must prove 

that all is o'er 

For them on earth, except some years to hide 
Their shame and sorrow deep in their hearts’ core. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PRESENTATION. 


For weeks within the shop, they say, 

The maidens turned the night to day; 
Assistants and elites were tired, 

And countless ’prentices expired : 

Needle in hand, ’tis said, they died on. 

Till every dress was shaped and tried on— 
Till flounce and flower had found their station. 
And every gown its destination. 

B-r, F-M. 


For some two or three years the sisters con¬ 
tinued at Mrs. Dashington’s school, both be¬ 
coming still more confirmed in all those habits 
of mind which had characterised their infancy— 
the one conforming to all the ceremonies of her 
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education, and thus becoming gradually a crea¬ 
ture of mere form; the other, drinking with 
avidity from all the streams of literature and 
poetry, which the miscellaneous and itinerate 
library of Mrs. Dashington’s drawing-room pro¬ 
vided, and by these means feeding rather than 
restraining and regulating the high and indepen¬ 
dent passions of her nature; but with all these 
warm and impetuous feelings of the heart were 
mingled a nobleness of spirit, and a generosity of 
mind, which rendered her admired and beloved 
by every body. Her heart was perpetually in her 
hand, and on her lips; what the one dictated, was 
the impulse to the actions and words of the other. 
Her allowance was entirely expended in indiscri¬ 
minate charity, so that her wardrobe suffered 
dreadfully from this use—or misuse, as Mrs. 
Dashington called it, of her ample means. In 
short, all her actions were the result of impulse: 
the sight of misery was enough to draw a tear 
from her eye, and relief from her purse. She 
stopped not to inquire if the misery was real; it 
was apparent, and that was sufficient. 

She drew all her knowledge of life from 
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poetry, and creating an existence of her own, 
believed it to be the one through which she was 
to pass; but in spite of all this strong feeling, 
in spite of all her indiscriminate reading, there 
was a steady perseverance in right in every 
thing she did; and though she often acted 
without judgment, it was never without prin¬ 
ciple. But here was a being to be turned upon 
the great theatre of life. Here was a heart to 
go out among the heartless; and here were 
feelings and affections to become perhaps the 
prey of the male coquette, to be blighted by 
ingratitude, and to be chilled by the deceit 
which one meets with at every turning in the 
crooked paths of our existence. 

Into this world, however, it was now decreed 
that she was to enter; due notices were given 
to Mrs. Dashington of the departures of the 
Misses Flemings; and Lady Emily Trevor was 
to quit at the same time. 

As nothing could be done without a presen¬ 
tation at court, at least in Lady Pomeroy’s 
ideas, this was the first thing thought of; and 
to her entire satisfaction, notices were just now 
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issued from the chamberlain’s office, of an ap¬ 
proaching drawing-room. 

Her first presentation is an epoch of great 
importance in the life of a young lady. It gives 
her the first privilege of a woman, that of en¬ 
tering into dissipation. It is the signal that she 
is “ out,” and therefore ranked among those 
who are, for the future, open to receive cards 
for halls, and proposals of marriage. A first 
drawing-room is looked hack to by many through 
a long life of gaiety and splendour, with keen 
sensations of regret and delight; and many an 
old dowager have we heard describe her hoop, 
and her festoons, and her feathers; and the 
gracious recejition she met with in the circlc- 
of Queen Charlotte and George the Third, 
while she casts up her eyes, and shrugs her 
.shoulders, at the change of costume, and at the 
admission of many who now parade before the 
King; hut who, she avers, with a significant 
toss of the head, would never have been re¬ 
ceived at court in the good old days of Queen 
Charlotte. But this laxity of morals the ladies 
of the old school attribute to the abolition of 
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hoops. The buckram of propriety they aver to 
have been put off with these impregnable whale¬ 
bone defences ; and then they cast their glance 
towards a portrait of themselves decked out in 
all their courtly appendages, or upon the win¬ 
dow-curtains, three of which had been made out 
of the damask of one petticoat of the ancient 
regime; and sigh as they exclaim with all the 
old people that ever lived, whether they .speak 
of decorum of conduct or of dress—“Ah! it 
was not so in my younger days.” 

A drawing-room had, of late years, been 
scarce; it was no surprise that the present one 
had been waited for with impatience, and looked 
I'orward to with anxiety. 

For some weeks all the milliners and dress¬ 
makers from Conduit Street to South Audley 
Street had been in full occupation. The needle 
of the poor dear little seamstresses, who slave 
away their youth and beauty in these nunneries 
of needlework, had been plied early and late, 
with no other reward than the contemplation of 
the finery which was growing into shape under 
their ingenious fingers; and strange to say, 
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this contemplation is a great delight to every 
female mind, even though she who contemplates 
is never destined to wear or to enjoy it: and 
hence the pleasures of shopping with one richer 
than ourselves: there is a kind of magic to the 
female heart in the touch of silks, and satins, 
and sarsnets, in the handling of lace, leno, and 
embroidery, which it is difficult for the other 
sex to conceive; excepting those* unfortunates 
who have to pay the bills, which are the scarcely 
ever-failing sequence of such a temptation, when 
the fair one has any kind husband with credit 
enough attached to his name to place on the 
debtor side of a ledger in any of these empo¬ 
riums of woman’s vanity and ruin. 

It used to be said of a certain very beautiful 
professor of the admirable arts of millinery and 
mantua-making, that she had ^en the cause of 
more matrimonial fracas than had ever occurred 
through the difference of tempers, irreconcila¬ 
ble dispositions, infidelity and jealousy, or the 
thousand-and-one” causes that render the mar¬ 
ried life, in general, any thing but the Elysium 
which bachelor poets would make it. Her 
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beauty was of that sort which made any thing 
become her, or rather she became every thing. 

Every day, therefore, her varied genius in 
the composition of caps and bonnets was ex¬ 
erted to produce something new, which she 
wore herself; and as every day is a levee-day 
at the shrines of Folly and Vanity, many were 

those who attributed the beanty of Mrs. B- 

to the cap; and ordered it, under the supposi¬ 
tion that it would confer the same charms on 
herself, which she had envied and admired in 
the marchande des modes. 

“ What a sweet cap!—what a charming 
bonnet! Oh the celestial fichu !—the heavenly 
trimming!—the enchanting flounce! Was ever 
such an angelic taste! Look, my love”~to 
some new-made husband, who had still enough 
of his love left to attend his bride to her mil¬ 
liners—" Is it not beautiful?” 

" Pray allow me to try it on. Ma’am. Beally, 
it does become your Ladyship prodigiously; it is 
exactly the thing—Is it not. Sir ? (or my Lord, 
or Sir Thomas, or whatever the poor man’s 
title might be)—I declare I had just the style 
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of your Ladyship’s face in my mind ■when I com¬ 
posed that hat.” 

“ No—had you though? Dear, how strange! 
Is’nt it, love J Well, I really think I do look 
vastly well in it—don’t you, my dear ?”—Perhaps 
an approving smile, or a plain alllrmative, might 
have immediately followed this appeal; hut un¬ 
fortunately, the same had been made for the last 
fortnight on a hundred of the same occasions. 

“ Well, it is certainly a sweet thing”—with a 
gentle sigh, and putting it down. 

“ Yes, it certainly is ; and I have no doubt 
but that my Lady Dashly will seize ujjon it the 
instant she sees it—a sigh and a look froni 
the wife, as iier glance lingers over the beautiful 
bonnet—“ or else Sir Charles Dashly, who comes 
here every day, will order it home for his Lady 
himself—to surprise her, in her dressing-room; 
a thing he frequently does,” continued the astute 
milliner. 

“ Do you hear that, my love ?” gently mur¬ 
murs the Lady in her husband’s ear. 

“Though I am sure,” continues the professor 
of vanity, “ it is not at all in her style; and ex- 
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actly suits your Ladyship, as I mentioned to his 
Ix)rdship just now.” 

Wliat man can resist two pretty women ?—the 
one whom he hopes to keep in good temper at 
home; while the other, perhaps her beauty, 
tempts to the hopes of propitiating abroad. The 
i^ip, bonnet, or dress, is .sent to Grosvenor, 
Berkeley, Ca\ endish, or Portman Squares; and 
a tall dandy, w ith a starched collar, curled pate, 
and Brobdiguag shirt-pin, mounted at a high 
desk, places an account of the articles before a 
certain quantity of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
in a voluminous ledger; which shows the lady’s 
accuracy, to swell that bill, w hich is destined at 
the ensuing “merry Christmas” to occasion 
heart-burnings, distrust, and dislike, between 
tuo people who are linked together fur the pur¬ 
pose of making each other happy. 

How much domestic felicity is marred—how 
many years of happiness sacrificed—and how 
much respectability immolated at this shrine of 
female vanity! 

We really believe, if a correct censorship 
were instituted as to all the causes of disagree- 
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ment, separation, and divorce, that the greatest 
number of these would be traced to the ac¬ 
count—and accounts of milliners and mantua- 
makers. 

There is scarcely a flounce that is not p’ .g- 
uant with the fire of discord—a cap or hat that 
does not set somebody together by the ears—a 
trimming purchased abroad that does not pro¬ 
duce one at home, or a dress that does not in¬ 
duce a domestic squabble. But it is no mat¬ 
ter—it was, and is, and ever will be the same. 
What was Eve’s shame is her daughter’s pride 
—though when, by the leaf of her husband, 
she first adopted her simple costume, she little 
dreamt of all the ramifications of pelisses, negli¬ 
gees, hoops, flounces, and furbelows, into which 
that costume has been amplified by the charac¬ 
teristics of modern female habiliments. 

Well, to resume, the poor little seamstresses 
plied their needles—the plumassiers dressed up 
their feathers with all the pride of peacocks— 
mammas, governesses, chaperons, young ladies, 
and ladies’-maids, were in a bustle from morning 
till night: the milliners’ doors were besieged; 
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everybody thought to be first served, and every 

body thought themselves neglected. 

* 

It would be an endless task to describe the 
agonies which a crooked flounce, or an ill-ad¬ 
justed gusset—a too narrow skirt, or too stiff a 
train—produced ; and then the dread that the 
dress might be sent home too late, and not al¬ 
low sufficient time to put it on with effect, kept 
many a bright eye sleepless till the morning 
dawned. 

At length, however, the eve of the important 
day arrived; and whatever might be the lot of 
others, the two Misses Flemings’ dresses were 
brought home in the carriage before they made 
their dinner-toilet the previous day. 

Lady Pomeroy’s orders had been liberal; and 
the rich Mr. Fleming’s pay being sure and 
speedy, and their bills unquestioned, the dress¬ 
makers were apt to leave some of nobler rank, 
whose pay was not quite so certain, to take 
their chance, or to go home at the last moment, 
rather than disappoint the Fleming family. 

The instant the carriage was announced, a 
council was assembled—or rather a committee 
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of examination on the effect of what the pre¬ 
vious council had determint^d. The inantua- 
makers’ productions were displayed in Lady 
Pomeroy’s dressing-room. The dressmaker, 
and the maids of the young ladies, did the best 
to display their works to advantage; and Lady 
Pomeroy and her nieces were perfectly satisfied. 

As to Agnes, she was delighted; she exa¬ 
mined every trimming, shook the train into a 
^ hundred different folds, descanted on the pearls, 
wished to begin to dress immediately, and was 
quite impatient, because Carbury had not sent 
the feathers. In short, as Lady Pomeroy said, 
she was quite plebeian in her jileasurc. Even 
Amelia, however, expressed some delight at 
the elegance and splendour of the dresses; and 
talked with more animation on laces, flounces, 
and trimmings, than she had ever been known 
to exercise on any other subject. 

It certainly is the right chord to strike: for 
what female heart does not vibrate to any 
sound in which this subject, so paramount, is 
involved ? 

Their own dresses, together with female won- 
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derment as to those of their acquaintance, fur¬ 
nished them with food for conversation during 
dinner and the evening, when they retired early^ 
that they might commence the operation of 
dressing lietimes in the morning. 

It would be a safe bet on the dreams of this 
night, to lay a hundred to one that there was 
not one female fancy that did not revel through 
the night in dreams of diamond stomachers— 
festoons of pearls, hooped up with emeralds— 
sleeves fastened to the shoulder with buckles 
of amethyst—royal salutes, and the long train 
of other attendants on a presentation. 

At length the morning arrives; and ladies’- 
maids, for the first time in their lives, are up 
with the larks—every thing is in readiness at 
the toilet-tables—the cheval glasses are so dis¬ 
posed that the best view of effect may be ob¬ 
tained—every article from the garter to the 
gloves — from the white satin slipper from 
Taylor’s, to the gorgeous tiara and plumes 
which the united powers of Gray and Carbury 
have composed, is distributed where it can be 
called into action the moment its service is 
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required—a cup of coffee is hastily swallowed, 
and the important operation commences. 

Now comes the trial of temper of maids 
and mistresses—the stupidity of the one, the 
fastidiousness of the other, with all the gra¬ 
dations of anger from the peevish Pshaw, ex¬ 
cited by a pin put in the wrong way—to the 
exclamation of ire produced by the breaking of 
a lace pulled too tightly, or an ornament be¬ 
coming untacked—an exclamation, alas! which 
sometimes partakes of the character, though 
not of the form, of an oath, from the lips of 
many a pretty dressee. 

Many a gentleman would, I believe, enter¬ 
tain a very different opinion of the temper of 
the fair partner whom he sees all smiles at a 
quadrille, could he have beheld her preparing 
for her party. But the toilet is certainly a sad 
trial of temper, even to the most philosophical 
and the best-tempered; and when its import¬ 
ance is considered, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at:—^for what would half the sex be without 
it? 

And then ladies’-maids are so stupid, and the 
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pins of the present day so inferior, and mantua- 
makers so tiresome, and glasses so disfiguring, 
that no wonder the best temper in the world 
should be spoiled, or the prettiest lips and eyesf 
in the world glow, and put themselves in a pas¬ 
sion ! Well, were I a man, and that I am not 
nobody can be sure—but were I a man and in 
love, having seen what I have seen, I would 
bribe my mistress’s maid to let me be once a 
witness to the toilet operation, when it was 
undertaken with a particular wish to please, or 
to outshine any particular person.—I would 
moreover wish her to be particularly stupid on 
that day, and if my charmer’s temper stood 
this test, I should be quite satisfied of its per¬ 
manent sweetness. 

Ladies, think of the half hour which elapses 
between the dressing and dinner bells, and con¬ 
fess that I am right. . 

At length the toilet is finished—the plumes 
and trains arranged to admiration—every thing 
complete, and blazing with diamonds; they 
enter the carriage at one o’clock—away they roll 
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—dash down to Piccadilly, and get into the line 
at the top of St. James’s Street. 

If the reader was never in St. James’s Street 
on a drawing-room day, let him, or her, not fail 
going on the next, for if is really a sight worth 
seeing—not merely for the ladies and gentlemen 
who are rolling in their elegant e(|uipages to 
he partakers of the splendid scene, and to pay 
their respects to his Majesty, who, “ God save 
the mark,” w ishes more than one-half of them, 
where I must not mention—but for the crowds 
of gaj)ing, wondering faces that fill the streets, 
and the balconies, and the windows, from the 
shops to the attics. 

Here, ranged one above the other, all crowd¬ 
ing to get the best view of the plniued heads 
that are passing, may be seen all sorts of 
people, from the lowest to the upper class of 
the middling rank of life, all dressed out too 
in their best—the women smiling, and wonder¬ 
ing, and admiring; and the men smirking, and 
bowing, and flirting, and pretending to point 
out the different big-wigs, male and female. 
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as they pass: having become acquainted with 
their faces by watching the calling of the car¬ 
riages at the opera, which, by the bye^ is no 
bad lesson in the vocabulary of names and* 
knowledge of persons of fashion. 

But though they all seem delighted to ad¬ 
mire the beauty, and fashion, and dress, of the 
court-goers, how much envy, and sulkiness, 
and dissatisfaction, docs not the contemplation 
create!—How many hearts are there that beat 
with all the tumult of ungratified wishes to 
hate been born one of the noble and rich, who 
excite their envy; and how many of them go 
home dissatisfied, with what the Catechism de¬ 
nominates “ that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call them !” 

Poor short-sighted mortals!—as though a dia¬ 
mond stomacher could defend the heart from a 
pang of sorrow, or a coronet cure a head-ache ! 

We are too apt to judge of others only by 
what we see, without considering that by what 
we permit to be seen of ourselves, we may 
appear to be objects of envy to others, while 
we feel that did we unfold all that we 
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know of onr inward minds and ^nifering^s; 
that there is more occasion for pity than for 
envy. 

Depend upon it, the goods and ills of society 
are far more equally distributed among us, than 
we are willing to acknowledge; but that devilish 
propensity of our nature to neglect what we 
have, and to covet that which we have not, will 
always keep the human heart in a turmoil that 
will ever prevent it from being easy. 

The truest philosophy, when we are in¬ 
clined to envy a man for his riches, is to im¬ 
mediately imagine him to be subject to the 
gout, which prevents his enjoyment of them.— 
If we envy a woman for the possession of a 
gay dashing husband, immediately picture to 
yourself the thousand temptations to infidelity; 
and that she is so jealous, as never to have a 
moment’s peace.—If we envy a viscount, or a 

t. 

countess, be immediately sure that they have 
hearts burning with vexation, because the one 
is not a marquis, or the other a duchess; and 
if we envy the beauty of a complexion, or .the 
smoothness of a skin, think of the dread the 
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possessor must have of the small-pox, and of 
old age; and above all, if we are inclined to 
envy all these things, think in how short a time 
one tyrant brings every thing to the same level; 
and that there is no fortune, however large—no 
rank, however exalted—no pleasure, however 
])iquant no happiness, however pure—^no com¬ 
plexion, however blooming, but must be one 
day lost in the narrow compass of the grave! 

“ Invidious grave !—How dost tlioo rend in sunder 
Whom love has knit, and sympathy made one ! 

Dull grave ! thou spoiUt the dance of youthful blood, 
Strik’st out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 

And every smirking feature ftom the face.” 

And with this reflection let us go to the draw¬ 
ing-room. 

The carriage got into the line at the top of 
St. James’s Street, and here there was no more 
rolling along at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
Instead of this rapid motion, their progress was 
rather about a yard in five minutes; but the 
slower the carriage moved, the greater the gra¬ 
tification of the spectators and the gratified 
vanity of the spectatees. For here, and what 
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male dares deny it? begin the pleasures of 
>he drawing-room.—It is so sweet a thing to 
excite envy and admiration ! 

At the balconies in the club-houses were « 
few of that class of society, who were entitled 
to “ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 
kissing of hands, and shaking of handkerchiefs, 
from the plumed and flounced inmates of the 
carriages. The oflicers on guard too, rode for 
some little distance by the sides of such car¬ 
riages as contained their friends; but as for 
all the rest—all those perched on shop-fronts, 
or hanging their heads out of window like 
chickens in a coop, or straining their necks 
oter parapets—and the house.s reaAly looked 
living with ]>eopte, and St. James’s Street 
itself to be walking with them—they were 
alt canaille, and only made to gape and wonder, 
as the others imagined themselves created to be 
gaped and wondered at. 

During the stoppage of the carriages. Lady 
Pomeroy renewed all her previous instructions 
about slipping through the crowd, so as to avoid 
the demolition of their dresses; for such acci- 
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dents often occur amidst the pushing even of 
such an elegant crowd as that of the drawing¬ 
room. How to drop their train to be marshalled- 
by the wands of the pages—and the precise 
time to take off their gloves; and, in short, all 
the minutise which formed Lady Pomeroy’s code 
of elegant breeding. 

At length the carriage drove up to Bucking¬ 
ham House; the two tall footmen were in a 
moment at the door of the carriage—dow'n went 
the steps—and out marched Lady Pomeroy to 
head her little procession. 

She had scarcely entered, when a short stout 
man in a white hat, which he did not take ofl‘, 
hurried up to her, exclaiming, " Lord ! Lord ! 
my Lajdy Pomeroy, how could you come so 
late?—with two presentations too! Vy, my 
Lady, I thought you knew belter—such an old 
bird as you are at these here things.” 

“ Oh ! dear Mr. Townshend, don’t scold me; 
I trust, with your assistance, we shall be in very 
good time,” said Lady Pomeroy. 

” Time indeed!—time!—^you should have been 
here two hours ago—but here— here’s my arm! 
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Young ladies, keep close behind as. I’ve just 
l)een a-scolding the young Duchess of Daintree 
for being so very late. But come along—come 
along—better late nor never does not do here.” 
And the little officious bustling man, with his 
sharp 4j[ue eyes and white eye-brows, light- 
blue coat and nankeen breeches, hurried on 
Lady Pomeroy and her nieces to the first apart¬ 
ment, w here, suddenly quitting them, he started 
after a person in a court-dress, whom he had 
actually seen pick a pocket. A sword, bag, 
and steel buttons, could not conceal the dis¬ 
guised priff, as our police-patriarch elegantly 
called him, from his accustomed eye. He was 
therefore quickly transferred to a haikney- 
couch with two of Tow'tishend’s myrmidons, 
w hile he himself bustled back from the pick¬ 
pocket to assist women of fashion into the 
palace, exclaiming, “ Oh dear! what with the 
pickpockets and people of fashion, I don’t know 
which is the vurst! ” 

Lady Pomeroy and her nieces had scarcely 
entered the first room, and were looking about 
for some acquaintance, when, hohying buck 
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from the commencement of the crowd, came 
Charles Trevor. 

Agnes’eyes sparkled, and her cheeks became 
suffused at the sight of him; she thought him on 
the Coutinent. It was upwards of three years 
since they had met, and their looks testified, 
that three years had brought with it personal 
improvement to both of them. 

“ Miss Fleming 1” exclaimed he, “ I am de¬ 
lighted. What! going to be presented? Pray let 
me have the pleasure of writing your cards.— 
Lady Pomeroy, I presume ? Pray, Ma’am, let 
old grudges be forgotten, and condescend to 
let a Trevor be your cavalier through this 
crowd, .which is really almost impenetrable; 
and if I may judge by my sides, none of the 
politest in the use of their elbows.” 

“Mr. Trevor?” exclaimed Lady Pomeroy, 
coldly. Agnes looked at her beseechingly; 
Amelia’s face never changed its expression. 

“ Yes, Ma’am, the same—the same, whom 
you knew as a boy at Brighton—when I had 
the honour to dance with Miss Fleming.” 

“ Miss Agnes Fleming, if you please. Sir—I 
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remember. But surely you must have a very 
tenacious memory!” Just then, luckily for 
Trevor, Mrs. Dashington’s school, and Agnes, 
there came such an influx of company, literally 
nearly rushing past them, that if it had not been 
for Trevor’s protecting arm. Lady Pomeroy 
would have been absolutely hurried into the 
crowd that was making its way towards the 
presence, without either her cards or her nieces. 

Trevor took advantage of this—seized the 
pen and the cards, and wrote Miss Fleming, 
presented by Lady Pomeroy,” “ Miss Agnes 
Fleming, presented by Lady Pomeroy.” Du¬ 
plicates of these were as quickly made and 
thrown upon the table; each young lady took 
the one designed for her. Trevor, in spite of 
a slight resistance, drew one of Lady Pomeroy’s 
arms within his, while the other held her train, 
and they took their places at the back of the 
crowd. 

A number of young nmn who were loitering 
that they might lose no part of the scene of 
confusion, for such is every part of the palace 
on a drawing-room day, excepting the presence 
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chamber and those immediately adjoining, called 
out after Trevor, but he heeded them not. 

They were now fairly in the crowd; new 
comers had closed them in, and were pushing 
from behind, which the struggles of those 
before to take care of their dresses, and to 
steer clear of the swords and of the wigs of 
dignitaries of the church and the law, which 
were here and there seen like cauliflowers in 
the crowd, made a mob at Buckingham House 
very similar to a mob any where else. 

These struggles were still more vehement at 
the approach to any of the doorways, to the 
narrow spaces of which the people who had 
occupied a whole room, were obliged to contract 
themselves to gain a passage to another. 

Here Trevor’s arm was of great use, and 
Lady Pomeroy ceased to regret that she had 
been obliged to him, when she felt the con¬ 
veniences of passage which his strength and 
attentions obtained for her and her protegies at 
these perilous passages; for very perilous they 
were to flounces, feathers, %nd festoons. 

Many >ladiet were near fainting in these door- 
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ways, and excited the compassion of Agnes, in 
spite of the difficulties of her own progress; 
though she could scarcely forbear laughing, 
when she saw the plump face of a short round¬ 
about lady actually buried “ eyes, nose, and 
mouth,” as children say of the moon, in the 
full-bottomed wig of a short dumpling D. D., 
who had been thrust back upon her by some 
sudden reaction of the crowd. 

At length, however, they came to a door 
where their further progress was stopped by the 
crossed halberds of the gentlemeu-pensioners 
who lined the apartment into which the door 
led. 

Here was the beginning of the appearance of 
a court—here things were conducted with some 
of that order, which should certainly characterise 
the admission of the subject to the presence of 
the sovereign; and her^ our party had time to 
breathe, and to feel some return of that trepi¬ 
dation with which so many young hearts beat on 
their first presentation. 

Lady Pomeroy gave a hasty look at her 
nieces as they entered this last room, when the 
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halberds were for a moment withdrawn to ad¬ 
mit those nearest the door, and Trevor found 
more favour in her eyes when she saw that their 
dresses were much less discomposed than those 
of many of the others, through the exertions he 
had made in piloting them through the crowd— 
“ Take off your gloves—let go your train. 
Ma’am,” was heard uttered to those immediately 
before them. Amelia obeyed like an automaton; 
but the heart of Agnes leaped to her throat 
with a mingled sensation of fear and loyalty, as 
she caught a first glimpse of that court, in the 
midst of which she saw a monarch whom she 
had been trained to love, and whose presence 
and kindness she had never forgotten at the 
juvenile ball at Brighton. 

Their trains dropped—they moved forward, 
while the attentive pages arranged the half¬ 
acres of satin which swept gracefully behind 
them. 

Amelia moved with her accustomed ease. 
Lady Pomeroy’s heart glowed with pride as 
she saw her bend and rise gracefully as she 
passed the King; and it was lucky, that in thi» 
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admiration of her sister, she did not perceive 
the agitation which Agues had great difficulty 
to conceal. 

Agnes bad no eye for the moment for any 
but the monarch, surrounded as he was by all 
the heroes and statesmen of the age. They 
were all unregarded; her whole soul seemed 
swallowed up with a feeling of loyalty and affec¬ 
tion that almost overpowered her. This feeling 
was plainly, d«ilpicted in her rising colour and 
panting bosoln; and she felt then that sensa¬ 
tion s^iok in the other sex makes the patriot 
and the hero. 

How indefinable is this feeling, which is in¬ 
spired by the presence of royalty! Knox felt 
it on his first introduction to Mary. Those who 
sacrificed Charles the First on the scaffold .were 
never free from its influence. Lewis the Six¬ 
teenth’s presence could animate a whole assem¬ 
bly of the people into shouts of loyalty, though 
among those people were numbered those who 
were so shortly to be his murderers. 

Agnes did not recover her self-command till 
she got out of the presence chamber; but 
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when she first arrived at the top of the stair¬ 
case, and looked down over the balustrade into 
the hall, she was delighted at the splendid 
coup d’eeil that presented itself. 

It was here that the splendour of the English 
court was to be appreciated; a splendour not 
arising solely from dress and decoration, but 
from the really fine persons of most of those 
who compose it. 

Foreign courts may outstrip the English in 
tinsel, and diamonds, and brilliancy,‘but there 
is no court in Europe that can exhibit such jbi 
number of fine young men and handsome women 
as ours. 

From the gallery Agnes took a survey of the 
whole scene below, which the blaze of dia- 
mondk, glitter bf stars, nodding of plumes, and 
mixture of military with civil costumes spark¬ 
ling with gold and silver, rendered almost a 
realisation of some enchantment. 

There ladies having recovered from the pres¬ 
sure of the crowd, had leisure for all the “ How 
d’ye dos” of recognition; and to laugh “ at 
the dangers they had passed.” Trevor still 
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continued with Lady Pomeroy, in spite of the 
grave looks and assurances that she was “ quite 
ashamed to trouble him any more.” He was 
too much accustomed, however, to slight any 
hints that were not exceeding broad ones, to 
be put off easily; so he went rattling on about 
his tour, and what he had seen abroad, and 
drew a comparison between the Spanish, 
French, and English courts; and in short, ren¬ 
dered himself entertaining, till “ Lady Pome¬ 
roy’s carriage stops the way,” hurried tliem 
Awn into the hall, and through the corridor, 
lest it should be sent on by the police before 
they could reach the door, in which case Lady 
Pomeroy, by sad experience, knew that they 

might have ta walk a quarter of a mile to get 

* ‘ 

to it, or be detained for hourti till it should 
again come round in rotation. It was at such 
times as these that she envied those who had 
the entrte, a privilege which no riches could 
procure her. 

Trevor saw them to their carriage, saying 
every thing he could to procure even a distant 
invitation from Lady Pomeroy ; but all in vain. 
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It was useless hinting where hints were not in¬ 
tended to be taken. Trevor was therefore at 
last obliged in saying “ Adieu,” to add, “ that 
of course he should feel it his duty to call in 
Grosvenor Square, to inquire after them.” 

A cold bow from Lady Pomeroy was im¬ 
mediately followed by drawing up the glass. 
“ Drive on, coachman,” exclaimed the police 
man—away flew the horses—and home went 
the two heroines to undress, and lay aside 
all their drawing-room paraphernalia, except 
their tiaras and feathers, which were to be 
again exhibited in Lady Pomeroy’s box at the 
Opera. 

The tiaras and feathers, however, were not 
their only accompaniments in.the opera-box: 
for Trevor took his place beside them, and in 
spite of the cold looks of Lady Pomeroy, kept 
his station through the whole of the opera and 
ballet; elbowed his way with them along the 
lobby into the concert-room, called their car¬ 
riage, and in fact did every thing in the world 
to be civil to and amuse Lady Pomeroy, who 
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on their way home, could not help expressing 
that they were really very much obliged to Mr. 
Trevor; to which she added, “ And it is a pity 
he is a younger brother.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MATRIMONY. 


But marriage is a matter of more worth, 
1 ban to be dealt in hy attomeyship. 

SHAaerEAHr. 


There are few events in onr short passage 
through this life that are more contemplated 

or anticipated with 
greater eagerness, or which produce more bit¬ 
ter or sweeter results, than marriage. Mar¬ 
riage, the end^t love; and, alas 1 in how many 
instances is this end attained ? 

Lore is the subject of the poet—Mar¬ 
riage of the philosopher: the one creates a 
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thousand imagrinary blisses, which it is the 
prouuce of the other to destroy; aud yet 
with thousands of examples before our eves of 
the variety of miseries which this connexion 
produces, unless all the judgment as well as the 
airtx;tious of our nature is exerttnl in its forma¬ 
tion. how many do we sea daily and hourl\ 
mahiiig the desperate plunge, without exerting 
the foresight of .fiisop's frog, of looking into 
the well U’fore taking th<‘ leap. But evt-n 
./Csop’s frog might get out of the well again. 
But in matrimony, it is vestigia nuUa relror- 
SUM, and therefore both si'xes should look well 
into the matter before they embark in it, and 
ascertain what are the n^al causes whieli induce 
them to commit matrimony. 

Men should ascertain whether Uiey stand 
most in need of a wife, an heiress, or u 
nurse: and whether it is their passions, their 
wants, or their infirmities, that induce them to 
wed; and women should ask themselves whe 
ther it is a husband, an estaUishment, or rauk, 
that makw them trust their persons and liberties 
to the guardianship of a man. li^ short, both 
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should know, according to the epigram, whether 
they are candidates for the state, propter opus, 
opes, or opem. 

Would people put these questions to them¬ 
selves before they go to the altar instead of 
after it, when they thrust themselves into the 
mind perforce, and will Ue answered, I am 
inclined to think there would not be so many 
miserable families, nor so much business for 
Doctors’ Commons. A timely understanding of 
the motives that lead to the altar, would prevent 
many heart-breaking disappointments, which 
are often deplorable, often ridiculous, and always 
remediless. In Mr. Fleming’s family, there 
were almost as many different opinions upon 
the subject of marriage, as there were persons. 
His own ideas were entirely confined to his 
own ambitious projects: as he had himself 
married entirely for the purpose of connecting 
himself with people of rank, all his wishes with 
regard to his daughters had the same end in 
view. Lady Pomeroy’s inclinations were mneh 
of the same nature, only that she wished to be 
the match-maker, and had no idea of either of 
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her nieces choosing for themselfeS. Amelia's 
destiny was fixed, as fur as the determinations 
of her father and aunt were concerned; and 
she was precisely the character to render a com¬ 
pliance with their wishes easy. Bat Agnes 
had very different ideas: she had thought for 
herself—and what was more, had felt for her¬ 
self ; and all these thoughts and feelings had 
been buoyed up by the nature of her read¬ 
ing. Agnes had lived in poetry, and she felt 
poetically ; being far removed by fortune from 
the comBKHi occupations of life, and in a station 
which brought her very little in contact with 
the vulgar realities of existence, she imagined a 
world of her own, and anticipated a long series 
of years of happiness, flowing from the kind¬ 
liest feelings of human nature, from love, friend¬ 
ship, and that intercourse of heart, soul, and 
mind, which look so pretty upon paper, and 
which sound so sweetly in the numbers of the 
poet; but which, alas! are as far removed from 
reality, as the Damons and Daphnes of Virgil, 
and other pastoralists, with their pipes and 
crooks, are from the clodhopping bob-nailed 
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Toms, Jacks, and Wills, who drive our pigs to 
market; and the coarse blousabella Bettys, 
Sallys, and Winifreds, who milk our cows, and 
churn our butter and cheese. 

She had a kind of romantic feeling of the 
duration of first impressions, and fell into that 
very common error, that first love is always the 
strongest and the purest: that it may be the 
purest is much more likely than that it is the 
strongest; since at the period of life that it is 
generally experienced, our passions are purer, 
because they have not attained their maturity; 
as infancy is always more innocent than man¬ 
hood. But that first love is or can be the 
strongest, if felt in early youth, I much doubt, 
for the heart has not yet learned the strength 
of its own feelings. Passion, like every thing 
else, must grow morp powerful by experience, 
and must be stronger in the fnll maturity of 
life than at its commencement. 

Agnes, however, could not think so—^^she was 
young-t—she had been pleased>-<-and she thought 
she loved; and it was i^reeably to all her ne- 
odived and eheritbed notions, that the object of 
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this love should be the youth whom she had first 
distinguished. Perhaps, too, her love for Lady 
Emily had encouraged this feeling in no small 
degree; and Trevor being a remarkably fine 
young man, with showy talent and a great flow 
of animal spirits, u closer acquaintance was not 
likely to change these feelings in his favour. 
There was another thing that also worked power¬ 
fully for him in her mind; and this was Lady 
Pomeroy’s prejudice against him. Her inde* 
pendent mind naturally revolted against any 
thing that in the slightest degree savoured of 
injustice, and her heart always espoused the 
cause of those whom she considered its victims. 
Agnes had only seen Trevor in those moments 
when he had appeared amiable—she recollected 
w ith gratitude and pleasure the attentions which 
he had paid her when a boy—^and when he 
came to her as a fine young man, with a soldier’s 
laurels round his brows, and came too as the 
brother of her dearest friend, it was no won* 
der that gratitude and pleasure should incite 
to something warmer; and this being the first 
sensation of the kind, no wonder she gave to 
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it the character of that all-engrossing passion 
which she had so often pictured in her imagi¬ 
nation. Trevor, too, was a passionate and per¬ 
severing lover: Lady Pomeroy’s opposition liad 
acted upon his mind precisely in the same man¬ 
ner in which it had stimulated Agnes, and had 
made him determine to succeed. 

Agnes had thus known him as a boy, and 
knew him as a man; but she had not known 
him between these epochs. She had heard in¬ 
deed of his gullant conduct in the field: she 
knew his progress from cornet to lieutenant, 
from lieutenant to captain, and from captain to 
major ; and all this told well for him. But she 
knew nothing of the progress of his mind and 
heart during this period ; she knew nothing of 
the development of his character; she knew 
how he had lived publicly, but she was utterly 
ignorant of his private conduct. She knew the 
direction-posts and mile-stones that marked his 
career; but she was utterly ignorant of the 
scenery between them. She recollected him an 
engaging boy—she had heard of him as a gal¬ 
lant soldier, and she received him as a passionate 
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lover, and the brother of that friend whom she 
considered that it would be happiness to call 
sister; and with at! these reflections she gave 
herself up to the delicious dream of first love, 
and imagined for Trevor the perfections which 
he certaiiil}- did not possess. And what girl of 
her age has not done the same ! 

The determined friendship of Agnes for Lady 
Emily, and the dislike Mr. Fleming had to 
oflfend any jierson of family, had made her 
nearly a constant visitor in his- house in spite 
of Lady l*omeroy ; and thus Trevor, as her 
brother, naturally also found a footing, though 
the old Lady kept a very watchful eye upon 
his conduct : for she was determined that 
the immense fortunes which both her nieces 
would have, should never go to support a 
younger brother, and particularly the cadet 
of a family, the head of which had formerly 
offended her pride. 

Agnes was too open-hearted, and lived too 
much on the surface, to enable her to conceal 
her partiality from such prying eyes; and the 
consequence was, many a smart discussion upon 
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matrimony, and its prudences and imprudences: 
in which Lady Pomeroy tried in vain to make 
a convert of her lively niece to her own prin¬ 
ciples. 

Many a lecture did the old Lady read to the 
three young ladies as they passed their morn¬ 
ings in their boudoir; and many and fierce were 
the arguments she used against marriages of 
mere inclination. But she might have argued 
and inveighed till doomsday, before she could 
have changed the notions of Agnes on this in¬ 
teresting subject. 

One morning, as usual, something had given 
rise to their usual discussion. Either what 
Agnes had said, or something that Lady Emily 
had just read aloud, made Lady Pomeroy ex¬ 
claim :— 

“ Well, well, I wish marriages were made 
here as they are • in France; there they are 
sensible people, and the parents choose for their 
children, as they ought to do everywhere, and 
for the best of reasons; namely, their experi¬ 
ence, their knowledge of the world, and of what 
was best for their children. There the young 
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people had iiothiag to do with it but to obey 
their relations, who were not to be misled by 
love and such nonsense.” 

“ And that, perhaps, my dear aunt,” replied 
Agnes, “is the very reason why there are no 
such words as home and comfort in the French 
language. Indeed, there is no necessity for words 
to describe things which do not exist; and how- 
can home and domestic comfort exist, when those 
who are to form and enjoy them are brought to¬ 
gether without the very essence from which they 
must derive their existence—mutual aflection f” 
“ Mutual nonsense, my dear; do you^thiuk 
Sir Everard Pomeroy and myself should ever 
have led such happy lives, if we had married 
for DO other motives than those { or do you 
think the poor man would have been able to 
settle such a jointure upon me,, and left such a 
ibrtune behind him, if we bad depended upon 
mutual atfection i 1 tell you, girls, it is mutual 
convenience that should lead to marriage; and 
that a young woman loses her dignity, who 
does not think of her establishment when she 
is thinking of matrimony; and depend upon it, 
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ihat marriages of this sort are generally mach 
more happy than yotir love matches.” 

“ I quite agree with my aunt,” said Amelia, 
in her affected voice; “ prudence is a far surer 
guide than passion in the choice of a matri¬ 
monial establishment.” 

“ Good girl!” said Lady Pomeroy: “ you are 
prudent, Amelia.” 

“ For my part,” exclaimed Agnes, “ if mar¬ 
riages are to be formed upon such principles, 
and upon such feelings,—if we may dignify 
mere mercenary interests with such a term; 
then jwhy do they mention the name of love in 
the proceeding ? What has love to do with the 
dirty acres, and paltry ore, and Jong parchments, 
which you would persuade me are absolutely 
necessary to render a marriage happy?—If such 
is the case, why should not a gentleman make 
love with his settlement in his hand, and save 
himself a world of trouble in fine speeches, 
which mean nothing when they come tibt from 
the heart, by laying the parchment at her feet, 
and saying, There, Ma’am; there are my claims 
to you as a wife ?” 
vcA,. I. 


O 
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** Oh! ” interrupted Emily, Tcho observed 
the gathering frowns on the brows of Lady 
Pomeroy and Mr. Fleming, “ but recollect, 
dearest Agnes, riches, or rather competency, 
and comfort, are not at all incompatible even 
with your ideas of love; wealth and rank do 
not necessarily indurate the heart, or banish 
the warmer and better and dearer feelings of 
our nature.” 

“ I dare say not,” replied Agnes : “I have 
no doubt there are as good and as warm hearts 
beneath brilliant stars, and red ribands, and 
diamond stomachers, as there are under the 
undecorated garbs of rustics and citizens:—1 
am contending against the principle of uniting 
people’s estates instead of themselves—the prin¬ 
ciple of pairing, not matching. Why, my dear 
Emily, what would you think of a tnan who pro¬ 
posed for you merely because a portion of your 
estate interrupted the prospects of his manor- 
house, or because a few of your thousands were 
necessary to disencumber his acres—-who thinks 
more of your personal property than your 
personal attractions, and appreciates the gpod- 
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ness of your land more than the goodness of 
your heart I For my part, when such marriages 
are projected, I would waive all the ceremony 
of love-making; I would forbear to profane all 
the sacred words which must necessarily form a 
portion of a lover's proposal. Instead of intro¬ 
ducing Mr. Augustus so and so to Lady Emily 
so and so, I would merely say, ‘ Permit me to 
introduce so much 3 per cent Consols to so 
much Long Annuity; or so many acres in Bed¬ 
fordshire to so many of the same quality in 
Bucks.’ Instead of saying he has a good heart, 
I would have them say he has a good house. 
I would have them visit each other’s mansions 
and establishments, instead of each other; in¬ 
spect the rent-roll, instead of the feelings of the 
parties; and let the marriage ceremony be exe¬ 
cuted like a conveyance, and given under their 
hands and seals, with two good attesting wit¬ 
nesses. A perfect understanding of each other’s 
estates is all that is necessary on such occasions 
—‘hands and hot hearts,’ as my favourite 
Shakspeare has it.” 

' " Ay, Agnes, there it is!” said Mr. Fleming. 
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“ It is your poetry spoils you;—^you can find an 
apology for all your odd feelings in the fancies 
of those who spent their whole lives in imagi¬ 
nary scenes of their own creation, instead of the 
realities of life. For my part, I see no com¬ 
mon sense in any of their productions, and think 
they ought to be excluded from society for the 
mischief they do young women. People of 
fashion should have nothing to do with poetry.” 

“ True,” my dear papa, “ and poetry has cer- 

9 

tainly very little to do with them. But. I con¬ 
fess—nay, now, don’t frown me down—I con¬ 
fess, would not give up the poetry of life for 
all its dull and sober realities. I would not bar¬ 
ter the imaginings of my own mind—the bright 
anticipations of future existence in a union of 
hearts, and my own ideas of Jove, friendship, 
and marriage—poetical ideas, if you please— 
for all that rank or wealth could give in the 
most splendid establishment that yon could pro¬ 
pose, Would you, Emily?” said she, turning 
her enthusiastic face, lighted up with the energy 
of her argument, to her friend. 

I certainly would not sacrifice the feelings 
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of my heart for wealth or rank., I certainly 
would not marry a man with every requisite in 
the world to make him a good husband-”• 

“According to my aunt’s ideas of a good 
husband, you mean,” interrupted Agnes. 

“ According to my own,” rejoined Emily, 
“unless I loved him.” 

“ There’s my own dear Emily—I knew you 
would be on my side. I knew love, and feel¬ 
ing, and enthusiasm, and poetry, would find an 
advocate in4you,” 

“ so fast, my dear Agnes; for though I 
would certainly not sacrifice my feelings for the 
most advantageous marriage in the world, I 
would yet never permit my heart to be betrayed 
into one to which the ideas of imprudence 
could attach.” 

“ Oh dear, dear I” exclaimed Agnes, impa¬ 
tiently, “ there you have spoiled all; your huts, 

and your doubts, and your qualifications of your 

. . . 

sentiments, come like wintry clouds upon a 
Sunbeam—like snow upon a rose—or like pour¬ 
ing water into champt^e: and so you would 
have 41 lover calculate income, and rent and 
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taxes, and servants’ wages, and the keep of 
horses, before he makes his proposal; ^on 
would have him say with the man in the farce, 

‘ I think once, I think twice, I think three 
times, that I love you.’ ” 

“ Well, and would not that be better than if 
he were only to think once, and say so, and 
find that his second thoughts contradicted it V’ 
retorted Lady Emily. 

“ I really don’t know: I love a warm heart; 
I cannot bear your cold calculating lovers, who, 
in proposing an elopement, consider ho# much 
posting is per mile^ and who speak upon feeling 
and passion as upon a rule of arithmetic.” 

“ And so they ought,” rejoined Mr. Fleming; 
“ and if every body did so, we should not have 
so many ruined establishments—so many estates 
put out to nurse—so many noble persons com¬ 
pelled to emigrate to the continent for cheapness; 
depend upon it, Agnes, that marriage should be 
considered like the Rule of Three,” 

“ Oh stop, for heaven’s sake! my dear papa;” 
for if you are right, 1 should exclaim with the 
children, ‘ The Rule of Three does pnzzle me. 
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and Practice makes me mad;’ so pray, dear 
Emily, come to my assistance, and do not let me 
be alone in an argument against the arithmetic 
of papa, the proprieties of my aunt, and the 
prudences of Amelia; for all three will soon 
beat me out of the field; and I shall be com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge that a rent-roll and 
pedigree are better accompaniments to a lover 
than a sword and a lance—an equipage, better 
than a loving heart—a good jointure prefer¬ 
able to an ardent passion—and worldly ad¬ 
vantages better than such a match of love as 
that which the old play describes, where the 
husband’s prayer is, 

‘ To beg one hour of death—that neither ahe. 

With widow’s tears, may Uve to bury him, 

Nor, weeping, he, with wither’d arms, may beat 
His breathless helpmate to the sepulchre.’ ” 

“ And so it is,” pursued Lady Pomeroy, 
whose ears were naturally attracted by the word 
jdintures ; “ for -when the passion is gone, the 
jointure remains—ay, and—” she stopped. 

" And when the husband is gone too— eh! 
aunt—ns it Pot so?” asked Agnes, smilingly. 
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“ Pshaw!” exclaimed the incensed lady, as 
she saw a smile play even around the lips of 
Mr. Fleming, at this sally of Agnes. 

“ Brother, brother! you spoil the girl; and 
permit her to take too much after her mother.” 

This was a word that always struck upon the 
tenderest chord of the heart of Agnes; the 
smiles vanished in a moment—a tear softened 
the brilliancy of her line eyes—and, with a 
faltering, though indignant voice, she ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Oh that I could resemble her!—Oh that I 
could be all that she was!—If God grant me 
but to be like my sainted mother—like what I 
remember her in tenderness and feeling—like 
what I have been told she was in talent and 
understanding; my utmost ambition would in¬ 
deed be gratified, and I should feel that I had 
indeed a treasure to confer upon a husband.’’ 

The energy with which Agnes had uttered 
these words—the silence which immediately 
succeeded it—all spoke the quick transition of 
h«r feeding^’' Her mind was turned in one 
nomCBt from utt »b« lOeyfulness of her 
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preceding’ conversation to thoughts of deep and 
melancholy interest. Love, marriage, gaiety, 
happiness, seemed all absorbed in her recol¬ 
lection of her mother. All the caresses of 
that dearly beloved and tenderly remembeted 
parent came upon her mind; the convulsive 
pressure of her last embrace—the night she 
had passed in tears and sleep upon her senseless 
corpse, Avere all at once conjured up in her 
vivid imagination; and thus was Agnes always 
the creature of impulse, swayed by her feelings 
of the moment; merry and melancholy by turns, 
her mind and feelings seemed to partake of the 
nature of the chameleon, and took their colour 
from the objects which were presented to her 
heart and imagination. 

It was the foresight of this disposition that 
rendered her mother so anxious for her future 
welfare:—^it was this knowledge of her ardent 
and easily«excited feelings, that made her the 
principal object of her care on the bed of 
death; and it was the regulation of these feel¬ 
ings to which, had she lived, she' would have 
directed all her maternal attention. 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 

A YEAR AND A DAY. 


The world’s a scene of conges. 

Cowtsv, 


In the most romantic history there must be 
mere matters of fact untinged by the least 
shade of romance, and so it must be with ours; 
for it has been truly said that the great sum of 
human life—the great accounts of happiness 
and misery—are made up of trifle. In short, 
to speak mbre plainly, a long life is like a 
tailor’s or a lawyer’s bill, there is « great sum 
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total at the end, made up of very insignificant 
items in its progress. 

The history of the lives of most people, are 
included in their births, marriages, and deaths. 
The only biographer the generality of human 
beings deserve, is the journalist; and the whole 
story of their lives is contained in the para¬ 
graphs which record the above events. 

How seldom, in perusing these daily records 
of births, marriages, and deaths, which the 
newspapers contain, do we ever calculate on the 
importance of the events recorded to the per¬ 
sons themselves! How seldom do we thinlc, 
when reading the paragraph that aimounces the 
birth of an infant son, that there is another 
being thrown into the world, at all events to 
struggle through its difiiculties, perhaps to re¬ 
gulate its destinies! or of a daughter, that there 
is ano^r victim to be added to the many— 
many—many—who have been and are daily 
immolated at the shrine of licentious passion! 
When we read of a marriage, bow/]ittle do we 
know of the heart-bumuigs and breakings that 
it may occasion l.gf the violations of filial dnty 
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which have preceded it! or think of that viola¬ 
tion of the conjugal ones which it may produce! 
and when we read of death after death in the 
daily obituary, how few of us are there that say 
to ourselves, There is another and another soul 
gone to its last account!— 

“ To that bourne from whence no traveller returns,” 

to answer for all the actions of a long life 
passed in the midst of temptations, and pas¬ 
sions, and pains, and pleasures, to which the 
event recorded in the carelessly-penned para¬ 
graph has put an end, and opened to the 
ethereal and undying spirit a new existence^ 
Yet still all these events must take place in a 
Common as well as in a romantic life; and thus 
it was in the family of our two heroines during 
the year and a day of which it is the province 
of this chapter to give the history. 

, A character, with some determined propen¬ 
sity to vice of its own, is not half so dangermia; 
half so little to be depended upon, as- that vacil¬ 
lating temper, whic^ is led away by the imitation 
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of others; and which, chameleon like, takes its 
colours from those by which it is surrounded. 

In the one instance, a man is only misled by 
his own vice; in the other, by the vices of many, 
pursuing them all by turns. 

Such a character was Trevor’s: with no de¬ 
cided propensity to any particular vice, he was 
completely led by those with whom he lived. 
“ Infirm of purpose,” with a great dread of ridi¬ 
cule, mixed with a strong passion for pleasure, 
he was a complete girouette, subject to the 
variation of every passing wind. 

At Eton and at Oxford he had imitated the 
follies of others. He went to the Peninsula, 
because every young man of rank had done the 
same thing. He travelled, after the peace, 
because he found some of his old comrades had 
determined on making the tour of Europe: and 
he indulged in all the vices of all the capitals 
he passed through, first, to imitate the set with 
which he lived; and secondly, to escape the 
ridicule with which any qualm of conscience 
would inevitably have been visited. 

In some of the places where he had stoppejj 
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in Italy, he had renewed his acquaintance with 
the Honourable Baronet w^ho bad cut such a 
ccaispicuons figure in the elopement; the history 
of which was giren in our Chapter XV; and, 
like every one else who had ever been fascinated 
into his society, Trevor could not resist its in¬ 
fluence, and had been the participator in a num¬ 
ber of intrigues, in Rome, Floreuce, and Na¬ 
ples ; until his separation from such a dangerous 
companion, and a command from his relations 
at home, bad withdrawn him from the dissipa¬ 
tion of the continent, and compelled his return 
to England. 

During this period, he had been a partner, 
or more properly a follower, in many of the 
wild adventures of our hero; and had been 
present at, and the witness of, a bet which had 
been made by him, that within a year he would 
enter again into Xiondon society, and be as well 
received and as paramount as hver. He had 
not, however, yet attempted the decision of this 
wager. 

The sight of Agnes (though it did not recall 
the feelings of his boyish days, for those had 
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long since become extidet, and nearly for¬ 
gotten) in^ired Treror with a new passion^ 
which he was fun to persnade himself and her 
was the eontinnance of Ms early love; and he 
thus presented himself to one who was already ■ 
prepossessed in his favour, with the additional 
recommendation of a constancy which, in mo¬ 
dem days, both Agnes and her friend Lady 
Emily decided to be astonishing. 

Ignorant how the intervening years had been 
spent by him, they were neither of them aware 
of the dangerous tendencies of his character; 
and though Lady Emily knew something of the 
vacillation which proved so conspicuous an ele¬ 
ment of its composition, she thought that the 
beauty and virtues of her friend, would be the 
best remedy for this defect. 

Agnes was indeed all that man could desire 
in woman; with a person formed in nature’s 
finest mould; a temper in which sweetness was 
blended with dignity; and a heart open as the 
day, with eyes and lips that wept at woe or 
laughed at merriment. Agnes presented a 
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specimen of the sex, 'tl4ich the protidesl man 
might be proud to have called his own. 

Trevor saw and was completely conquered; 
and with the usual vacillation of his character, 
' every dissipation was immediately given up; 
he thought himself for about the fiftieth time 
inspired by a passion which was to last for 
ever; and so he swore it would, both to Agnes 
herself and to his sister, whom he found a very 
useful ally in his pursuit. 

The habit of thinking of him, the recollec¬ 
tions of their early intercourse, a prejudiced 
idea of the strength and never-ending influence 
of a first love, were all favourable things for 
Trevor in the mind and .head of Agnes ; and, 
unfortunately, the Argus eyes of Lady Pomeroy 
prevented her from forming any other estimate 
of Trevor’s character, than such as she could 
obtain from short and hurried interviews in 
mixed society—in assemblies—or at the Opera; 
and in them he was well calculated to shine, 
as be had a great gift of small-talk ; had read 
much poetry; could descant plausibly on vaHous 
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subjects ; and had, undoubtedly, seen a great 
deal of the world. Added to this, he was really 
passionately in love; and love, we all know, 
will turn dulness into eloquence, to the ear 
and heart that are prepossessed in favour of the 
speaker. 

Had Lady Pomeroy permitted that unre¬ 
strained intercourse between Agnes and Trevor 
w'hich his sister’s intimacy with her might have 
sanctioned, it is very probable that her pene¬ 
tration might have developed his real character, 
and thus the danger Lady Pomeroy dreaded, 
have been avoided; or perhaps the passion of 
Trevor himself, unfed by opposition, might, with 
the usual volatility of his character, have gra¬ 
dually subsided, or given place to some new 
feeling for some other beauty. 

While however they met each other so sel¬ 
dom, she never saw him ,but with his mind 
and heart in their holiday dress; and never 
hearing of him excepting through the me¬ 
dium of his partial sister, she became ac¬ 
quainted only with the favourable parts of his 
character. 
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Besides, Trevor knew well iiow to express 
his passion; he could talk of love, and feeling, 
and sentiment: could picture domestic happi¬ 
ness ; descant on the intercourse of souls; and 
converse on all the secret sympathies of the hu¬ 
man heart. In short, he was well versed in all 
the hacknied language of passion, which never 
appears nonsensical, even to the most pene¬ 
trating, when the heart is first giving way to 
the impressions of love. 

Trevor thus only presented an outline of his 
character to Agnes, which her vivid imagination 
unfortunately filled up with every trait she 
wished him to possess; and she thus became 
enamoured with the creature of her own imagi¬ 
nation—^with what she wished TreVor to be, 
rather than with what he actually was. 

This feeling in such a heart as that of Agnes 
Iras rather increased than diminished, by the 
opposition which he met with from Lady Po¬ 
meroy and her father. His being a younger 
brother, and entirely dependent on the kindness 
of his relatives and his profession of arms for 
his income, gave him, in her eyes, an additkmal 
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claim to Ijer affection. Her generous spirit re¬ 
volted froni such grovelling ideas: wealth and 
station never found au advocate in her bosom; 
and she annoyed both her father and Lady Po¬ 
meroy by the frequent disregard of all that 
they considered desirable in life—^rank and eti¬ 
quette. 

Indeed, this was the principal, perhaps the 
only fault in her character; for conscious rec¬ 
titude made her so completely regardless of 
mere punctilio and form, that she was too apt 
to display an independence of opinion in her re¬ 
marks which is far from being a pleasing, and is 
always a very dangerous trait in the character 
of a young woman. 

It was in vain that coronet after coronet was 
laid at her feet, either by the declarations of 
their possessors themselves, or through the me¬ 
dium of Lady Pomeroy and her father. It was 
in vain that the advantages of rank, the extent 
of jointure, the 'splendour of establishments, 
were talked of. Agnes turned a deaf ear to 
every proposal. She ,pitied and was silent oyer 
the one or two instances of true love 'which she 
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regretted to have inspired, because they could 
only create unhappiness; but she ridiculed and 
triumphed over the many who sought her only 
on account of the Consols, India bonds, Ex- 
chequer bills, and ready cash, which it was well 
known would be the portion of either of Mr. 
Fleming’s lovely daughters. 

From the moment they came out, Amelia 
and Agnes had become the mark of all the man¬ 
oeuvring mammas who had sons to marry ; and 
to all the young and dissolute noblemen, who 
wished for Mr. Fleming’s gold to repair the 
depredations which profligacy and extravagance 
had made in their estates. 

Lady Pomeroy, however, having very early 
made known the destination of Amelia, Agnes 
became alone the object of these pursuits; and 
a very few months were sufficient to disgust her 
with the selfishness and the indelicacy with 
which they were prosecuted, as-well as with the 
envy and rancour of those who would consider 
her as a rival, in spite of all that she could do 
to prove the contrary. Every refusal was attri¬ 
buted to pride and ambition, and to her wish for 
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a husband of superior rank to any that had yet 
offered. 

The effects created in Agnes’ mind during 
these few months, served greatly to confirm 
her heart in its original sentiments. She 
saw too much of her world to respect its opi¬ 
nions, and every day added some argument in 
favour of her own predilection for feeling in 
preference to form, and continued her in that 
independence of mind which had so early been 
one of her principal characteristics. 

Wherever talent or genius of any kind ex¬ 
isted, no matter the rank or the station of its 
possessor, it was sure to find a patroness in 
Agnes; and many w’ere the severe lessons she 
received from her aunt and father for giving 
her attention to some poor poet or player, whose 
talent had made him a path into society; while 
lordlings were, by dozens, waiting for the smiles 
which she so lavishly bestowed on the efforts of 
genius. 

In the mean time, her feelings in favour of 
Trevor gained a more decided ground as she 
perceived the evident injustice done him by 
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Lady Pomeroy. Trevor himself felt this; and 
it only increased his determination to succeed; 
for he was a very obstinate man sometimes, 
and to tell him he should not do a thing, was 
very frequently only giving him an additional 
incitement to its accomplishment. He likewise 
enjoyed the evident and sometimes ludicrous 
distress his presence occasioned the old lady, 
and very naturally felt vain of the decided pre¬ 
ference which Agnes gave him over all her other 
admirers. 

It was with Lady Emily, however, only, that 
Agnes conversed on this subject; and they both 
quite agreed, that though she had a right to re¬ 
fuse to listen to any "other proposals, it was 
clear that she ought not to act in opposition to 
her father’s wishes, on a point so important. 
As to the wishes of Lady Pomeroy, as Agnes 
perfectly well knew why they were indulged, 
she honestly confessed that they had no weight 
with her; to the old lady’s great annoyance, 
therefore, wherever they appeared, Trevor was 
sure to appear also. At Howell and James’; 
he was sure to be loite^ng down the street just 
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at the moment to put them into their carriage. 
In the Park, his horse could never get beyond 
the side of their barouche. At dinner, in spite 
of all Lady Pomeroy’s manoeuvres, she was sure 
to see Trevor seated between his sister and 
Agnes. At the Opera, she might as well have 
attempted to have removed the pillars of Her¬ 
cules from their station, as have frowned or 
hinted Trevor out of her box ; for nothing less 
than main force could have ejected him from the 
position which he took up every Tuesday and 
Saturday night of the season, behind the cane- 
bottomed chair of Agnes. At quadrille parties, 
if Lady Pomeroy left her ecarte table for a mo¬ 
ment, she was sure to see Trevor pas de basque~ 
ing or dos-a-dos-ing with Agnes. In short, go 
where she would, he was still there; and in the 
very places where she had calculated he could 
gain no admittance, the first face she was sure 
to see was the eternally smiling one of Charles 
Trevor. 

To give one instance of his perseverance:— 
One night, after the opera, the Fleming car¬ 
riage was very late. It rained hard; the crush 
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room was crammed to sufTocation. Trevor had 
Agnes in one arm and his sister in the other. 
Lady Pomeroy was fretting and pining at the 
delay. At length, when the carriage was an¬ 
nounced, there was not another party left in the 
house bui her ow n. Trevor had been unremit¬ 
ting in his attentions, and having waited thus 
long, he calculated on supping at Mr. Fleming’s, 
where there was generally a small select party 
after the opera. Lady Pomeroy was, however, 
at last determined, under the influence of her 
ill-temper, to give him the cut direct: and 
therefore the moment he had put her into the 
carriage, which she always contrived that he 
should do the last, that she might prevent any 
little leave-taking which young lovers are apt 
to indulge in, she gave him a cold bow, and 
drew up the glass. Trevor, who had not only 
calculated on being one of the supper party, 
but also that he might make the fifth in Mr. 
Fleming’s coach,, and in consequence had or¬ 
dered his cabriolet to Grosvenor Square at two, 
looked and felt any way but pleasantly as the 
carriage lamps flashed by him in their swift 
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career, and left him standing in the midst of 
a pouring rain, and just under a ■water-spout. 
“This is gratitude,” thought Trevor; “butnever 
mind. I’ll not be outdone,” said he, mentally. 
He looked about, not a hackney-coach appeared. 
Every link was gone out, and every link-boy 
gone homo. He was still, however, determined 
not to be cut. There was nothing for him, but 
dash-splash through mud and mire, which he ac¬ 
cordingly did at such a quick pace, that he arrived 
at Grosvenor Square before the carriage, which 
had gone round to set Lady Emily down. 

Drenched to the skin, he immediately made 
his way to Mr. Fleming’s library, who having 
been engaged at home, was waiting the return 
of the Opera party; but a short time elapsed 
before the carriage drew up to the door. 

Lady Pomeroy, who was congratulating her¬ 
self that at length she had got rid of Trevor, 
at least for one night, led the way gaily to 
the drawing-room, “ O my dear brother,” ex¬ 
claimed she, “ such a night, and such stupid 
servants not to bring the carriage before ; and 
that eternal Mr. Trevor—*—.” At this moment, 

VOL. I. p 
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the person whom she had taken for her brother 
turned round, and displayed Charles Trevor 
himself, in a full suit of Mr. Fleming’s clothes. 
“Bless me, Mr. Trevor!”—“Yes, my dear 
Lady Pomeroy, here I am: knew you had 
forgotten to ask me to supper—knew you’d be 
sorry for it w'hen you recollected it—so I came 
to save you the pain of repentance—got wet 
through—borrowed a suit of Mr. Fleming’s— 
and here I am.” 

Lady Pomeroy stammered something about 
“ regret and pleasureAmelia looked placid 
as usual; Agnes smiled at hb assurance, and 
laughed at his grotesque appearance in her 
papa’s clothes; and the party went to supper. 
Lady Pomeroy quite discomfited, and almost 
giving up the contest—so dead beat was she by 
the perseverance and the perpetual good-temper 
with which Trevor met every rebuff. 

Such decided attentions as these could not of 
course pass unnoticed in a world where so many 
make a much greater practice of attending to 
the affairs of other people than to their own. 
Public report, with b'-sy tongue, soon set down 
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a match between Trevor and Agnes as a deter¬ 
mined thing, in spite of all the assertions to the 
contrary made everywhere by Lady Pomeroy : 
who, indeed, made it one great business of her 
life to contradict this surmise, and to proclaim 
that her niece’s hand was still disengaged ;'and 
that she was free to receive any proposals of 
marriage from any person of a certain rank and 
fortune. 

In the mean time, the other personages of our 
drama were not idle. Lady Emily’s heart and 
afl'ections were courted and earnestly sought 
after by the persevering attentions of Mr. 
Hartley; and esteem for his character was, un¬ 
known to herself, gradually ripening into a 
warmer feeling: so that there were many who 
knew them, who predicted that only a little time 
was requisite to transform Lady Emily Trevor 
into Lady Emily Hartley. But this she most 
pertinaciously denied when she was accused 
of it. 

Hartley was one of those young men of.for- 
tune, of whom we have at present very few. 
He considered it to be a duty he owed to his te- 
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Hants to reside a certain portion of the year 
on his estate, to redress their grievances, and 
look after their affairs himself, instead of leav¬ 
ing their fate in the bands of some mercenary 
agent. 

The consequence was, that his tenants were 
happy, never over-rented, and loved their land¬ 
lord. His oaks and elms still flourished in his 
forests, and still decorated his park; for no Lon¬ 
don dissipation and extravagance had condemned 
them to the axe. His income, though not ko 
great in nominal amount, was more in reality 
than that of several whose rent-rolls showed 
double the sum that his did; because there was 
no rent fixed on farmers, which their produce 
did not enable them to pay; and Hartley de¬ 
rived more pleasure from the smiling faces of 
his happy tenantry as he rode through his estate, 
than he could ever have received from the pos¬ 
session of a few more thousands per annum, 
produced from their cares and labours. 

In short. Hartley was a good specimen of an 
English country gentleman—not one of your 
roaring, drinking, fi^-hunting squires, who 
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live on their own estates, because they are out 
of their element, and unendurable everywhere 
else—but an ornament to the unpaid magis¬ 
tracy of the country—an independent represen¬ 
tative of the county in which he was bom, and 
which contained his property, and in every re¬ 
spect a man formed to be one of the pillars of 
the third estate in the constitution of England, 

But with all this. Hartley had but little sen¬ 
timent; and Agnes often rallied her friend in 
the possession of such a mere matter-of-fact 
lover. He, however, had a fund of good feel¬ 
ing in his heart; and though incapable of that 
frippery of affection which evaporates in display, 
he had all the elements of a wholesome and 
manly love in his composition, and the whole of 
those elements were engrossed by Lady Emily. 

His was not a character to shine in the ordi¬ 
nary course of society; but there were qualities 
in it which gave a certain resource in all times 
of difficulty and trouble in the long perfection 
of existence. He was a man upon whom a 
woman might safely calculate to find an affec¬ 
tionate and constant p^tector; and a husband 
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whose love would out-last the gratification of his 
passion. In short, Hartley was one of those 
sterling characters that make their way with 
sensible people ; one who would be described as 
the best creature in the world by one part of it, 
and a most insufferable bore by the other. 

He bad made no impression upon Lady 
Emily at first; her mind and heart were too ro¬ 
mantic in their ideas to conceive any thing like 
love at first sight for such a man as Mr. Hart¬ 
ley. But in her progress through society, when 
she compared the sterling qualities of his heart 
and the good sense of his conversation with the 
more shining, but more superficial, accomplish¬ 
ments of others, her reason invariably decided 
the comparison in his favour in spite of herself. 

She saw, too, , the dangerous tendency of 
giving way to the warmth of feeling in the con¬ 
templation of the character of her friend; and in 
time found in the candour and hnnesty of Hart¬ 
ley, which never permitted any fault of hers to 
pass without a remark that was calculated to 
correct it, something more solid to admire and 
be pleased at, than at t^e flattery by which she 
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was assailed by a host of more gay and fashion¬ 
able adorers. 

But this increasing influence of Hartley she 
still pettishly denied, and never acknowledged it 
even to herself. Her young imagination had 
dressed up a creature of its own conception as 
the man who was to rob her heart of its first 
love ; and Hartley was not at all such a man as 
she had imagined. 

‘ Besides,” she would say, “what lover ever 
hoped to succeed by telling his mistress of her 
faults?—doubtless she had many,” (and this 
was said with a becoming look of humility,)— 
“ but a lover ought to be blind to them, at any 
rate. There were enough envious people who 
hated her in the world to point out her defects, 
without a man who professed himself her ad¬ 
mirer giving himself that trouble.” 

Hartley bore all the rebufis she gave him with 
patience, because she never forbade the continu¬ 
ance of his suit; and he had too much tact to 
risk any decided refusal by any decided propo¬ 
sition. But yet he fel^ he was gaining ground, 
or at least flattered hiiiself so; and he_ there- 
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fore still continued, contrary to his nature, to 
pursue her from opera to route, and from party 
to party : though there was not a place that did 
not teem with heart-aches for him, as he saw 
her ear engrossed by the witticisms of one, of 
the heroism of another, or of the flattery of a 
third. Dancing, too, was out of the question 
with him ; and he was therefore condemned to 
watch her through all the movements of her 
quadrille, and to feel a twinge every time he 
saw her hand clasped in that of her partner. 
Lady Emily, however, almost unconsciously 
avoided as much as possible all occasions of 
giving him pangs of this nature. 

A secret presentiment that, in spite of the 
opposition in their present .tempers and pursuits, 
she would one day be his, induced him still to 
pursue a manner of life which he despised, that 
he might have his eye continually upon her; and 
though he never sacrificed his candour in her 
praise, he did not confine his observations merely 
to her faults: till Lady Emily at length began to 
relish praise from Hartley with a feeling of plea¬ 
sure, at which she was l^erself surprised. As to 
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her other admirers, they had no fear of Hartley. 
He*was too plain, too unpresnming a person to 
give them any idea of a dangerous rival; if the 
thought crossed their mind that he loved her, it 
was accompanied by a supercilious «mile, and a 
mental comparison between him and themselves, 
which of course ended much in their o\ra fa¬ 
vour. They could never imagine that the coun¬ 
try-gentleman, as he was called, could have any 
attractions for the gay and beautiful Lady Emily 
Trevor, and they laughed when her brother 
would sometimes state his opinion, that the tor¬ 
toise would win the race at last. 

For his pwn part. Hartley had in truth often 
repented the circumstance of his falling in love 
with a being apparently so dissimilar to himself, 
and lamented that he had not stifled his passion 
at its commencement; but it was now too late: 
Lady Emily had become necessary to his happi¬ 
ness, and he was determined to persevere while 
there was the slightest hopes of success. 

Wherever, therefore. Lady Emily went, there 
also was Hartley, watching her with the anxi¬ 
ous eye of a guardian* lover; sometimes en- 
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dured, often scolded, but always attentive. He 
■would designate himself her Mentor—she ciflled 
him her tormentor; but in spite of their nume¬ 
rous disagreements, their hearts were coming 
to a better qnderstanding every day, and Lady 
Emily felt herself better and belter pleased, 
and much more gratified by the honest, ardent 
attachment of the plain Mr. Hartley, than she 
did with the fulsome attentions and flattery of 
a dozen others, who ranked themselves among 
the finest young men about town. 

At this period, one of Mr. Fleming’s boroughs 
becoming vacant, Henry Pomeroy was recalled 
from the Continent, where he had been travel¬ 
ling since he had taken his degrees at Oxford, 
to fill the vacant seat, and to accomplish the 
project of his mother and uncle, by marrying 
Amelia. 

An alternate series of dissipation and study 
had driven Miss Wheeler from his heart, in¬ 
deed from his remembrance. Still, when his 
thoughts recurred to that adventure, a burn¬ 
ing blush would mount into his cheek, and 
his mortified vanity reuse him into invectives 
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against the whole sex. Her deception had in- 
dee4 given a dreadful chill to the warm feel¬ 
ings of his heart, and from that period till the 
jtresent, he had been utterly indifferent to 
women. The sight of Amelia, however, whose 
beauty was really of the first order, and the idea 
that she was destined for his wife, once more 
made him feel that he had a heart capable of 
loving; and the moment that this was felt, the 
natural impetuosity of his character returned. 

His senses were captivated with tne beauty 
of his cousin; and deeming the coldness of her 
disposition to arise from mere maiden bashful¬ 
ness, he entered with avidity into the schemes of 
his mother, as far as it regarded his union with 
Amelia. 

Not so, however, with respect to the political 
schemes for the aggrandisement of the family, 
projected by Mr. Fleming. As to the change of 
name from Pomeroy to Fleming, that was per¬ 
fectly indifferent to him, but in all the points of 
political opinion, they were as far asunder in 
their ideas as the antipodes. 
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\ oun7.ordeal, and imjH>fuou«, Ih*nr\ tlinmrht, 
.iclcd, and upoke, uikmi th« prinoiiml poiute of 
modern with u frwlom of discussion 

thttt astoniklxHl and alarmt’d Mr. I'lomiiia;, wlio 
bad neur thoiiitht at all, hut idiiidiv followed in 
Ibe Irark imrstied hy whw\er huiipeiied to hi’ 
tn j«itt«r, 

Catliolir Ktnanei|>;itiim—I’arliiuneid.iry Re- 
form—the .Alwdilion of Sl.nery—tlie Hedmtioii 
of Tu\«-s- - March of liitelleet—were the tlieiues 
upon whieii Henry Pomeroy in(lul:;eii, in the 
full piwer ol ytmihlul elo(|Uenee; and Mr, 
FhmitiK trembled, lest the selieines of ambition 
wbirh lie bad lunm v> Ions; pursuing, should bo 
dfitroyed by tbe mu'den spiub of bis iiepbew. 

Th*^ nfhemi*<t hud i-raduaily inereased in tlmir 
„(«,!, n» he bud felt the uecumnlation of hi.s 
iofluMun-, »iitee Ids ureession hy pnrehaso to 
two wore Iwrouglis; and dnmtlin? lest the im- 
peiuo^ity of Henry’s lempt'r misfbt undo all that 
be bed Itei’n »o hm doi«ff, be ealleil him into 
the library to detail the whole of his projects. 
In this conversation, no longer content with a 
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baronetcy, he stated that he had not only 
hinted«t his expectations of a peerage, with a 
remainder to his nephew, but that it had actu¬ 
ally been promised him; and this, accompanied 
by such talents as Henry possessed, he foresaw 
might lead to the highest honours of the state. 

Upon his favourite topic, even Mr. Fleming 
could he eloquent, and he pourtrayed to Henry 
all Ihe splendours and advantages which awaited 
his adoption of the same political opinions with 
himself. Henry, however, was obstinate; he 
would submit to no compromise. If he ac¬ 
cepted a seat in parliament, it must be with 
complete independence as to his “ ayes and 
noes.” 

It wa» in vain that Mr. Fleming attempted 
to show the absurdity and folly of playing a 
game by which he could get nothing. Henry 
was obstinate, till his uncle, for the first time in 
his life, fell into a passion, dismissed him with 
violence, and determining to marry again, and 
have an heir of his own, to accomplish those 
darling schemes of ambition, ^hich he had so 
long contemplated with delight^ went to bed, 
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and was fomid by his servant the next morn¬ 
ing’ dead. Sneh an nnosual event asm fit. f 
passion had thrown the blood into his head, and 
occasioned apoplexy; and thus ended all the 
afflUtious schemes of Mr. Fleming. 
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